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‘The present system is not democratic at all. It does not 
represent the demos, that is to say the population taken 
as a political entity, but the /aos, the human particles of 
the mass accumulated without organisation or collective 
consciousness. The present system is therefore laocratic 
rather than democratic. Its two inevitable tendencies are 
to fall into demagogy and to lose in practice the repre- 
sentative character it claims unconvincingly to possess. 
If there is one conclusion we can draw without fear of 
being mistaken, it is that direct universal suffrage for 
electing national parliaments is not a truly democratic 
instrument. It belongs rather to the arsenal from which 
totalitarian arms issue. It is closely related to the 
plebiscite, the jemmy which the dictators handle to per- 
fection in order to seize power or to justify their burglary 
a posteriori, as history has proved from Napoleon to 
Hitler’ h 


Salvador de Madariaga, Democracy versus Liberty 
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INTRODUCTION 


‘The Brown Sahib’ was a description coined by the 
author in 1953, in an editorial attacking the attitude 
of those Asian politicians and administrators who 
refused to recognise that their role in an independent 
country was very different from the role of the colonial 
rulers whom they had replaced. 

In India, Pakistan, Burma, Ceylon, Malaya and 
Singapore men of this type had inherited power from 
the British, and they imagined that they could trans- 
form political freedom into economic reality by follow- 
ing the methods, manners and ways of thinking of the 
Pukka Sahibs. 

The chaotic history of Pakistan and Ceylon in the 
last fifteen years, the distressingly inadequate rate of 
economic development in the region as a whole, and 
the frightening increase in separatist demands based on 
linguistic, cultural or religious grounds, provide abun- 
dant evidence that these Brown Sahibs have been mis- 
taken. 
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Who are they? They appear in many guises and 
operate at various levels of social and political life. In 
any officers’ mess in South Asia you can meet a Brown 
Sahib playing the blimp, imitating and caricaturing 
his predecessors in the colonial armies. He is recognis- 
able, too, in social and sporting clubs : the made-over 
Englishman bemoaning the passing of the Empire 
with the arrogance and nostalgia of the Daily Express. 
In the political life of South Asia he becomes more 
complex: his domestic life and private manners will 
be indistinguishable from those of the brown-skinned 
Englishmen described above, but his political philos- 
ophy and public attitudes may well be violently nation- 
alistic, anti-British and anti-West. A strange feature of 
such a man’s ‘progressiveness’ is that while he will 
clamour for a return to a simpler, less materialistic 
and more ‘Eastern’ way of life for his compatriots, he 
takes great pains to secure for his own children the best 
Western education that money and influence can 
buy. 

The tragedy is that these Brown Sahibs, hobbled by 
doctrinaire political philosophies or burdened by their 
cultural heritage as they are, often have the talent 
and training to bring decent human living conditions 
to the people of Asia; but while they are straining and 
stretching to ease themselves out of their self-contra- 
dictions, another kind of Brown Sahib—the Asian 
Jingo—is winning the power struggle. 

The Asian Jingo is a semi-westernised, half-baked, 
pseudo-politician, abiding by no rules, uninterested in 
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any principle, unattached to any political philosophy, 
system or party except insofar as it serves as a vehicle 
to carry him at once to the centre of power. He does 
not hesitate to arouse communal, caste, linguistic or 
religious passions to achieve his goal. He claims that he 
represents ‘the people’; which is true to the extent that 
the Westminster-type parliamentary systems imported 
to South Asia can provide for such representation. 

But this representation is only formal, and therefore 
largely illusory. The people of Ceylon were not interes- 
ted in thrusting the Sinhalese language down the 
throats of the Tamil minority—the politicians were; 
the people of Madras are not concerned about a 
separate linguistic State to be called Tamil Nad—the 
politicians are; the people of Jabbalpore were not re- 
sponsible for butchering a large number of Muslims in 
the riots of February, 1961—the religious Jingos were. 
In a region where illiteracy is so widespread as it is in 
South Asia, the dangers of this brand of unprincipled 
‘leadership’ are becoming increasingly apparent. 

This is the dilemma of the Brown Sahibs. Can they 
jettison dogma, reform their ranks and refashion their 
institutions of government to suit the needs of their 
countries, or must they stick in the mud of the past 
while the least able and most unscrupulous of them 
keep the nations of South Asia in perpetual poverty 
and squalor? 


One of the greatest achievements of statesmanship in 
the recorded history of man has been the transfer of 
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authority from Whitehall to the national governments 
of Asia in the decade following the end of World War 
Il. The struggle against imperial rule had been pro- 
tracted and often bitter and violent, but Britain’s 
decision to grant independence to her Asian colonies 
might very well be described as a voluntary liquidation 
of assets—which had become too hot to hold. Other 
imperial régimes in Asia—the French in Indo-China, 
the Dutch in the Indonesian archipelago and the 
Portuguese in Goa—refused to follow Britain’s ex- 
ample. The result was that while Britain was able to 
regroup her old Asian Empire into a free and more or 
less equal commonwealth held together by mutual fear 
and an amicable sense of ‘clubmanship’, the French, 
Dutch and Portuguese have come to be regarded in 
Asia as a species of prehistoric monster, purblind and 
insensitive to the dynamics of social movement. 

The centre of gravity of the war between colonialism 
and nationalism has now moved from Asia to Africa. 
The struggle is even more intense in Africa, largely 
because the Africans are trying to achieve in less than 
a decade what India took half a century to do. Judging 
from past performance, the chances are that among 
the colonial powers in Africa, Britain—who has 
specialised in the art of graceful withdrawal—will 
come off best. F 


The constitutional aspect of the transition has been 
closely followed by political scientists. Political and 
economic events in Asia have also been tracked with 
expert meticulousness, There is, however, a lacuna in 
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the recording of the human response in Asian countries 
to the process of becoming independent. 

It took several years before Asian people began to 
realise that achieving political independence was not 
the end but the start of a process—a difficult, tortuous, 
tedious process. There is nothing more fictitious in a 
work of fiction than the bland misconception that just 
because the hero and heroine are married they will 
live happily ever after. There was nothing more galling 
for Asian people than the hard knowledge that true 
independence is not won until it is realised in terms of 
human capacity to be free and until the fertile balance 
between right and responsibility and the achievement 
of increased economic productivity and equitable dis- 
tribution is understood. 

Not unnaturally, some people reacted to their new- 
found freedom with disbelief, gaucherie or excess. The 
Communists and Trotskyites of India and Ceylon, for 
instance, warned their flocks in 1948 that this offer of 
independence from Whitehall was another of Albion’s 
perfidious tricks. They dropped this line quickly 
enough in India, but hung on to the cherished hum- 
bug in Ceylon for many years. The Ceylon Communist 
Party’s refusal to recognise that Ceylon was free was 
reflected in the Soviet Union’s persistent vetoing of 
Ceylon’s application to the United Nations until 1955. 

The masses saw little difference between the two 
states—colonialism and freedom—except the change 
of personnel at the top. They were, at the start, con- 
fused by the fact that at the very top, in two instances, 
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there still perched two British aristocrats—Earl 
Mountbatten in India and Viscount Soulbury in Cey- 
lon. The middle class—or what is generally referred to _ 
in Asia as the ‘educated class’—acted as their personal 
political and social prejudices dictated. Responses 
ranged from virtuous self-congratulation to utter 
apathy. While the uneducated masses looked for tan- 
gible signs of independence, such as increased employ- 
ment opportunities, secure homes, freedom from back- 
breaking debts, and better medical and educational 
facilities for their children, the educated classes, them- 
selves often lacking in these amenities, looked for 
evidence of independence on the moral, cultural, philo- 
sophical and ideological planes. 

A turbulent era followed in which the constructive 
effort of nation-building has too often been distorted 
by excessive passion and diffused by magniloquent but 
meaningless verbiage. Solomon Bandaranaike of Cey- 
lon was an adept at this. 

‘I have come,’ he said in solemn, apocalyptic tones, 
‘to perform a Caesarean operation on the womb of 
Time.’ What he really meant no one knows, but I 
think he was saying, with Louis XIV, ‘After me, the 
deluge.’ P 

Bandaranaike was a popularly elected Asian Prime 
Minister trying to preserve his incredibly inept party’s 
parliamentary sway, with the cost of living soaring 
every hour, with his industrial and agricultural plans 
swamped in an ooze of apathy, incompetence and cor- 
ruption, and with his best efforts to fulfil his campaign 
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promises of plentitude for all, trembling unfulfilled be- 
fore the importunate demands of such irrelevancies as 
language, caste, communalism and religious hatred. 


-He found it impossible to translate political freedom 


into economic freedom amidst the political storms he 
encountered every week until his assassination in Sep- 
tember 1959. 

In Pakistan, Burma and Indonesia, the particular 
local issue may have been different but the cause of the 
storm was the same: the failure of those who inherited 
political power from their colonial rulers to provide 
an economic basis for political freedom. This low pres- 
sure area of economic activity attracted the raging 
winds of controversy from every point of the compass. 
It was almost impossible to get down to the job of 
economic development while this conflict was on. But 
how was a democracy to achieve freedom from con- 
troversy, opposition and obstruction and still remain 
a democracy? 

Premier Nehru alone has weathered the storm with- 
out excessive damage to India or to parliamentary 
democracy. There are special reasons for this which 
point to the possibility that when one day India does 
not have a Prime Minister whose head rises above the 
winds of common controversy she will encounter the 
same experiences as her smaller neighbours, or possibly 
worse,ones. 

Like Nehru, all Asian leaders belong to the troubled 
middle class of Asia—this numerically minute but 
highly influential minority of Asians who will continue 
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for a while yet to wield political and economic power, 
whether the nations of this region go the capitalist, 
social-democratic, communist or facist way. 

No change so radical as that from colonialism to 
independence could be effected without the appear- 
ance of excesses and follies. One example of this is a 
tendency in Asia in the past ten or twelve years for 
governments to throw the baby away with the bath 
water. This is a stock cartoon situation but the theme 
is really tragic. There are many Asian leaders who try 
to erase the facts of history from their minds and to 
pretend that there never was a period of colonial rule 
for their nations. The psychosis produced by such a 
self-induced repression could easily be mitigated by an 
acceptance of the past event. But many find it-politic- 

“ally expedient to reject every sign of the past as a 
symbol of foreign domination. 

Everywhere in South and South East Asia there 
have been from time to time in the past decade, move- 
ments to reject everything that was not of the soil as 
‘unclean’, ‘decadent’, or ‘anti-national’. The most out- 
standing example of the tendency to reject even the 
most useful imports from the West was, of course, the 
wild demand that the English language should be 
banned. This was the extreme reaction to the period 
during which a knowledge of English was the most 
formidable assurance of political, occupational or social 
advancement in Asia. 

} There are, on the other hand, many Asians who live 
in the mists of nostalgia and reminisce, ineffectually 
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and rather sadly, about the exclusive clubs, the élite 
mores and manners of colonial days, and the privileges 
of the favoured few. 

Between these two categories are the largest group 
of Asians who, not feeling too passionately either way, 
are still vitally concerned about what the future por- 
tends for their children. 

These are the three kinds of people who make up 
Asian parliaments, local councils and public commit- 
tees. These are the people who control the political, 
economic and cultural development of South and 
South-East Asia. Without an appreciation of their 
behaviour as politically independent Asians it is impos- 
sible to understand the complexities of Asian politics. 
These are the Brown Sahibs who now govern Asia. 
Their contradictions and confusion are partly the result 
of their having grown in the soil of an alien culture, 
and partly the result of being saddled with the glorious 
burden of freedom and its concommitant responsibili- 
ties of administering and developing a nation state, 
without adequate technical or psychological prepara- 
tion. They have this satisfaction, however: any mess 
they have got into is of their own making. 

Their confusion has been intensified by the fact that 
the post-war world has become increasingly interna- 
tional-minded. The world is rapidly moving from an 
age of national isolationism to one of internationalism 
—or even interplanetarism—and the new nation states 
of Asia find themselves not only exposed to inter- 
national attention, but also with some responsibility in 
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many international situations. World War II finally 
destroyed the Asian world of Joseph Conrad and 
Somerset Maugham. The atmosphere of remoteness 
and mystery was banished by international air travel. 
The characters who peopled that age have changed 
beyond recognition. The up and coming Asian middle 
class of that period has arrived. The bridge parties of 
planters’ wives have been replaced by the desperately 
intellectual morning-coffee klutches of diplomatic 
wives. The sampan and the canoe have given way to 
regional air services, and dak bungalows have suc- 
cumbed to air-conditioned ranch-style houses. 

The pukka sahib clubs are not what they used to be, 
though they still exist here and there with precarious 
support. They have been overwhelmed by the Brown 
Sahib clubs, which have become increasingly socially 
significant since the corps diplomatique decided that 
they were more fruitful than the pukka sahib places as 
hunting grounds for succulent hunks of information 
with which to stuff that insatiable diplomatic pouch. 

As an Asian newspaperman, I have had the oppor- 
tunity of observing the behaviour of the Brown Sahib 
at close quarters. The similarity of his reaction in 
Colombo, Calcutta or Singapore is remarkable. I have 
recorded here my impression of his activities in the 
various moods, roles and guises he adopts—the Black 
Knight, the Brown Blimp, the Asian Jingo and the 
political highwire artist who believes that he will 
escape falling into the abyss of bankruptcy and totalit- 
arianism by clinging to a parachute of windy words 
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and comforting phrases such as ‘tradition’, ‘our glor- 
ious heritage’, ‘innate good sense of the People’, and 
‘foreign aid’. These characters and their activities are 
sometimes dealt with light-heartedly, but I hope they 
have been observed seriously. 

It is only fair to warn the reader that some resem- 
blance in this book to some Brown Sahib, living or 
dead, is highly probable. 

TN- 
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TWO MEN AND A MOVEMENT 


Men have built vast empires by the might of the sword 
and the cannon. But never, until the second quarter 
of the 20th century, did historians witness the swift 
and inexorable crumbling of an empire, which had 
existed for centuries, under the force of human 
thought. 

Two meek and mild-looking men, one head- 
quartered in London, the other in a remote village 
in India, created between them an army of generals 
trained and equipped to lead the prolific but leader- 
less and voiceless millions of South-East Asia, and later 
Africa, to break through the protective but confining 
walls of the Empire. 

One was Harold Laski, Professor of Political Science 
at the London School of Economics. The other was 
Mahatma Gandhi. Their labours were separate and 
unconnected. Indeed there could not possibly have 
been any but the most incidental similarity of ideas 
and feelings between the Mahatma and the Eroi o T g 
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For Gandhi believed that man was created by God 
and Laski implied by every word and dictum that 
precisely the opposite was the case. 

In the national movement which spread through 
Asia, gathering momentum after 1930 and the Great 
Depression, and in its second great wave after 1950, 
the pupils of Harold Laski dominated. They returned 
home from the London School of Economics and, as 
soon as their private affairs had been put in order, 
began to organise the movement against British suzer- 
ainty. They gave form and a purposive direction to 
the amorphous national movements which had been 
inspired in Asia and Africa by the spirit of Mahatma 
Gandhi and the stupendously one-pointed efforts of his 
followers such as Motilal and Jawaharlal Nehru, 
Sardar Patel, Subhas Chandra Bose and scores of 
others. į 

The list of Harold Laski’s pupils who have been at 
the forefront of the leftist-nationalist spearhead against 
the old order includes: Kwame Nkrumah, Prime 
Minister of Ghana, Jomo Kenyatta, the Burning 
Sword of the Mau Mau uprising in Kenya, Hashim 
Jawad and Mohammed Hadid of Kassem’s Traq, 
Krishna Menon, now India’s Defence Minister, N. M. 
Perera and other Trotskyite leaders in Ceylon. 

When these men returned home they found, in al- 
most every instance that their future roles were per- 
sonally difficult, but inevitable and obvious. Lacking 
the stature and quality of leadership with which 
nationalist efforts in India had been blessed, the anti- 
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colonial movement in the rest of the region was form- 
less and turgid. In this situation their own political 
future was evident to the homing pupils of Harold 
Laski: they would give their nationalist movements 
the dynamism of the Marxism they had assimilated 
in London. 

Their campaign was planned in two long-term 
phases—the expulsion of the British and the establish- 
ment of socialist states in their countries. Their own 
educational backgrounds, however, put them initially 
at a disadvantage: they were unmistakably represen- 
tatives of the Brown Sahib class, unable to speak 
fluently or think naturally in the language of the masses 
to whom they had brought their message of hope, and 
sharing also some of the values and attitudes of the 
tiny minority they were pledged to overthrow. 

This was the source of their strength as well as of 
their weakness. In Ceylon, for instance, the Trotskyites 
earned a reputation for being ‘gentlemanly commu- 
nists-—a phenomenon rather like the ‘clean bomb’ 
promised by the physicist for sanitary-minded paci- 
fists. 

During the early years of their first practical exper- 
ience of political science, most of these ‘ux returned’ 
leaders had to have their English rhetoric—loaded 
with the jargon of the London School of Economics 
and the Party Cell—translated into their mother 
tongues. This at once emphasised the social gap be- 
tween them and the people they called ‘comrades’ and 
‘brothers’. But platform experience and effort expen- 
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ded in desperate necessity soon made them accom- 
plished speakers in the local languages. 

Ceylon’s Bandaranaike—the apostle of Sinhala Only 
—spoke hardly a word of Sinhalese when he returned 
from Oxford, and never wrote it or read it. The Trot- 
skyite leaders, N. M. Perera and Colvin R. de Silva 
spoke Sinhalese with an Earl’s Court accent. Lee Kuan 
Yew, the young Chinese leader of the People’s Action 
Party in Singapore, learned to speak Chinese only 
after his return from England. 

The need which impelled them to identify them- 
selves with the workers and peasants was more than 
mere expediency. They discovered that language had 
become a real problem to the people whose attention 
and sympathy they hoped to capture. The laws and 
records of South and South East Asia, and indeed, 
wherever Britain’s empire had extended, were written 
in English. Even the rudimentary factory and labour 
laws which had seeped into Asia from nineteenth-cen- 
tury British practice were published only in English, 
The ordinary man and woman interested in establish- 
ing a title of ownership, or a claim in a law court, had 
to go to a solicitor, advocate or ‘pleader’ who knew 
both the ‘vernacular’ and the Language of Record, 
which was English; the worker and the peasant, too, 
badly needed advocates to represent their interests 
wherever they conflicted with those of their employers. 

The new Left-wing ‘advocates’ from the London 
School of Economics and the Oxford and Cambridge 
of the *30s, did not take long to attract nation-wide 
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attention. Their advocacy had the additional charms 
of being free,” and passionate. 

Western students of Asian affairs have often won- 
dered why South East Asia’s trade union movement 
is so heavily interlarded with politics. Almost every 
strike on any scale has a political significance. The 
way unions grew in the Asian colonies of Britain under 
the guidance of these ‘advocates of labour’ made such 
a result inevitable. Observers who are not involved in 
the problem and are interested in it only from the point 
of view of economic propriety or because it prevents 
them from getting on with their own lives without 
disturbance, cannot help recommending the separation 
of politics from trade unionism in Calcutta, South 
India, Colombo and Singapore. But as one politician 
put it: ‘One might as well try to separate the odour 
from a gob of Gorgonzola. It cannot be done for the 
simple reason that what makes it Gorgonzola is the 
smell. They grew high together.’ 

The development and the success of this movement 
deserves its own separate volume. What interests us 
here is that while the urban labourers who could be 
organised and disciplined came increasingly under the 
influence of the Marxists among the ‘uk returned’ 
advocates, the peasant population, which had heard 
their arguments but had generally been more tardy 

*Except when it came to representation in Court, which 
usually cost a ‘comrade’ as much as it did anyone else, because 
this was where the Marxist advocates earned the money which 


provided them with capital, so that they could devote the rest 
of their time to advocating the abolition of capitalism. 
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and cautious about accepting them as practicable, and 
which in addition was not so easy to regiment into 
unions, fell victim to other separatist and highly ex- 
plosive forces such as racialism and religious factiona- 
lism. 
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BACK IN BUSINESS 


After World War Two the Labour Government in 
Britain tried its best to build the New Commonwealth 
on the debris of the crumbling colonial empire. It had 
just dawned on the architects of the New Common- 
wealth that the Commonwealth had become heavily 
lopsided. Establishing a Free and Equal Common- 
wealth of Nations was a magnificent idea, but the entire 
outlook of those who conceived it had to undergo an 
abrupt change. 

For, from the point of view of population, the new 
Dominions added up to nearly seventy-five per cent 
of the entire Commonwealth, Including the remaining 
African, West Indian and Far Eastern colonies all soon 
to be ‘Free and Equal’, the non-whites bulked eighty 
per cent of the total population in the Commonwealth 
which, only a few years ago, had been unquestionably 
a British affair. 

Winston Churchill, as Prime Minister of England, 
had declared characteristically: ‘I do not intend to 
preside over the liquidation of the British Empire’. 
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This remark had offended Asians almost as much as 
his calling Mahatma Gandhi a ‘half-naked fakir’ 
twenty-five years previously. The post-war Labour 
Government, inspired in its colonial policies by the 
equivocal liberalism of Harold Laski, was anxious to 
disassociate itself from Churchill’s ingenuous jingoism 
and to appear in a better light in the eyes of men like 
Jawaharlal Nehru, Mohammad Ali Jinnah and Don 
Stephen Senanayake. 

Clement Attlee, Stafford Cripps, Creech Jones, Noel 
Baker and Patrick Gordon Walker were particularly 
aware of the need to transform the suspicious attitude 
towards Britain created in Asia by Churchill’s out- 
bursts and the imperial nostalgia of the Beaverbrook 
Press into one of trust and goodwill based on a recog- 
nition of mutual self-interest. 

For Clement Attlee, like Churchill, had no intention 
whatever of breaking up the British Empire by severing 
all the bonds that had kept it together. The proof of 
this is evident in Labour’s treatment of the uprisings in 
Kenya and other African states; the Beaverbrook Press, 
the loudest voice of the Tories, cheered lustily over the 
arrest of Jomo Kenyatta and the ‘exile’ of the Kabaka 
of Buganda, who had trespassed against the imperial 
will of the Labour Government. 

But Clement Attlee was quite agreeable to presiding 
over the apparently voluntary liquidation of the old 
British Empire so that it could be regrouped and set up 
in business once more as a going concern, but with a 
new board of directors and a new policy of decentra- 
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lised management. To effect this transformation the 
Labour Government needed a personable and con- 
vincing team of promoters who had the stature and 
capacity to make themselves acceptable and trusted. 

Lord Louis Mountbatten, Lady Mountbatten and 
their daughter Pamela filled the bill in India with such 
graceful adaptability that many people in Asia, where 
recurrence of birth is a deep rooted article of faith, 
believed that the Mountbatten family had been born as 
one family over and over again throughout many 
aeons and cycles of existence, to be trained just for this 
purpose. And indeed, this seemed plausible in those 
early post-war years when the Mountbattens were set- 
ting about their task in New Delhi. The very choice of 
Lord Mountbatten’s new title: ‘Mountbatten of 
Burma’, was regarded as a token of his humble accep- 
tance of his fate, and not as a symbol of the white con- 
queror’s dominion over the East, as it would have been 
considered in the case of any other high-powered war- 
hero of imperial Britain. 

When Mountbatten was photographed by the Press, 
talking with Nehru, the impression was somehow 
effortlessly conveyed that here at last was a White 
Sahib who was sufficiently cultivated and sensitive to 
deserve the undivided attention of an Asian savant. 
When he was seen talking to Sardar Patel, people felt 
that here were two strong men who appreciated each 
other’s value, even though they had come from the 
two ends of the earth. 

The last Vicereine of India, Countess Mountbatten, 
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was even more deftly adaptable. She was able to do 
something that no other western woman—not even 
Annie Besant or Emily Lutyens—had succeeded in 
doing before: to sit with Mahatma Gandhi on a mat 
on the floor without giving the impression that she was 
slumming amidst spiritual sumptuousness and—what 
was far more important—without seeming to be sitting 
at the Master’s feet. 

Their daughter Pamela’s slightly more reserved and 
awkward affection for Indira Gandhi and her father, the 
great Nehru, was, for the general public who saw these 
events in the Press and in the news reels, an indication 
of the new understanding between Britain and Asia. _ 

Once the British Government had decided to detach, 
divide and reset India, ‘the brightest jewel in the 
imperial crown’, there was very little point in hanging 
on to Ceylon. Retaining Ceylon as a colony would 
have spoiled the entire gesture and, besides, it would 
have caused some suspicion in New Delhi and Karachi. 
The impression would have been created that Britain 
had only retreated one step and was ready to move 
forward again should the newly freed India and Pakis- 
tan misbehave. Labour intellectuals had already fore- 
seen that the front line of the Empire had to be moved 
Westward, to Africa, where the movement towards 
liberation could not be delayed much longer. 

" Ceylon’s freedom was largely a by-product of the 
struggle put up by the Indian National Congress and 
the Muslim League. This is the real meaning of the 
boast of Ceylonese leaders that Ceylon won her inde- 
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pendence without shedding a drop of blood. 

The role played by Mountbatten in India was dupli- 
cated on a smaller scale by one of Ceylon’s own sons, 
whose whole mature life had been modelled on that of 
the master-diplomats of the West. His name: Oliver 
Ernest Goonetilleke, later to be one of the most highly 
decorated Black Knights in the world, with a KBE, a 
KCVO, and a GCMG. 

Sir Oliver had three interests in life: power, horses 
and the desire to turn Ceylon into a ‘little bit of Eng- 
land’, as he once publicly confessed. Here, indeed, was 
the apotheosis of Brown Sahibry. 

During the war years, with British troops swarming 
over Ceylon and Mountbatten’s headquarters at 
Kandy, Goonetilleke had proved himself capable of 
being all things to all men. What better instrument 
for transforming Ceylon from a slightly resentful colony 
into a loyal member of the new Commonwealth? The 
chosen leader of Ceylon, Don Stephen Senanayake, 
was unschooled in diplomacy and incapable of intel- 
lectual subtley. But Goonetilleke stood by him, slightly 
behind, out of deference to the Old Man, and whis- 
pered calculated wisdom in his ear. With Sir Oliver 
stage-managing the transformation of Ceylon from a 
colony to a dominion, the Ceylon government's loyalty 
to the New Commonwealth was a certainty. In fact, 
Ceylon fourteen years after Independence still re- 
garded Elizabeth II as Queen of Ceylon, long after 
India and Pakistan became republics. 

British diplomacy nearly failed in Pakistan in the 
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process of partition. Mohammad Ali Jinnah, at the end 
of his life, was happy enough with the solution of the 
Hindu-Muslim problem. Indeed at that stage nothing 
else was possible and the idea of a separate state with 
complete autonomy was more than the Muslim League 
could have hoped for in its most extravagant dreams 
a decade before. But there was a great deal of heart- 
burning about the manner in which the partition was 
effected, The very virtues which had endeared the 
Mountbattens to the governors of the new India eamed 
them the most virulent hostility in the newly born 
Pakistan. i 

The Pakistani leaders felt—and still feel—that the 
umpire had been biassed. They had been given the 
most infertile land, while India held the most fertile 
areas of the sub-continent. The creation of an isolated 
East Pakistan was regarded as a diabolical attempt to 
weaken the new dominion. The Pakistanis felt that the 
concentration of Pakistan’s industrial potential in East 
Pakistan an enclave surrounded on all sides by India, 
made them particularly vulnerable in the future. 

They swore that Mountbatten had played favourites 
without even troubling to dissemble his perfidious in- 
tentions. In a fit of prolonged pique the Pakistanis 
constantly refer to India as Bharat, arguing that ‘India’ 
no longer exists since Pakistan has been created. 

But in spite of all this petulance and righteous indig- 
nation the establishment of the newly created Pakistan 
as a Free and Equal member of the new Common- 
wealth was carried out reasonably smoothly, 
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III 


THE OFF-WHITE BLIMP 


And so, the transformation of the Commonwealth had 
taken place. The Beaverbrook Press continued to refer 
to “The Empire’ and, reluctantly, to “The British Com- 
monwealth’. The Tories, in opposition, rather more 
realistically than the dewy-eyed intellectuals of the 
Left, thought that it was all over bar the booing— 
especially when the Indians decided to go a step farther 
and reconstitute themselves as a Republic outside even 
the purely formal suzerainty of the crown. They 
warned Clement Attlee that permitting India to remain 
within the Commonwealth as a Republic would com- 
pel Pakistan and Ceylon to follow suit. 

But, though the trends were clear, the Labour 
government and the Tories in power after them, tried 
their utmost to make the New Commonwealth some- 
thing more than a piece of legalistic fiction; not only 
for purely idealistic reasons but also to enable Britain 
to retain the voice she once had at the council tables of 
the world when she was mistress of a quarter of the 
world’s population. 
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To make a success of this new conception it was 
necessary that its virtues should be recognised by the 
heirs of the colonial governments in South and South 
East Asia. This was not a very difficult task : in every 
liberated colony there was a small but strategically 
well-placed class of Black Knights, Off-White Blimps 
and Brown Sahibs who not only shared the political 
and cultural aspirations of their British counterparts, 
but who sometimes even allowed their imitative zeal 
to carry them into excess of heraldic vainglory and 
Blimpish bluster which would have brought a blush to 
the cheek of the most pukka Sahib of the old Raj. 

= These men had done very well for themselves wher 
Britannia ruled the waves. The British had done a 
skilful job in turning them into made-over English- 
men. They spoke English—some of them impeccably; 
they behaved as they thought a well-bred Englishman 
should behave, They ate like the English—bacon and 
eggs for breakfast if they could afford it, and a ‘course’ 
for dinner. A few of them went so far as dressing for 
dinner even in the wilderness, like the legendary pukka 
Sahib. Their values were borrowed from English pub- 
lic schools, (vitae lampada and all that sort of thing), 
their tastes and habits were English and it was quite 
possible that even their dreams had English sub-titles. 

The Off-White Blimp is ubiquitous in Asia. He still 
prances in and out of the Bengal Club in Calcutta, the 
Pegu Club in Rangoon, the Selangor Club in Kuala 
Lumpur and the 80 Club in Colombo, his old self- 
assurance scarcely dimmed by the thought that his 
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‘way of life’ is being thrown, bit by bit, into the dust- 
bin of history. 

At the Gymkhana Club in Delhi, on a black-tie (or 
sherwani) evening, you can easily forget that India 
became independent fourteen years ago. Within five 
minutes of my coming onto the lawn of the Club re- 
cently, I was accosted effusively by a Black Knight 
whose manner was a nice mixture of pompousness and 
affability. When I had explained my business in India 
his face took on that look of vapid familiarity and his 
voice that note of exclusive delicacy which is the most 
highly recognised currency of exchange between people 
bound by the old school tie. 

‘When were you up, my boy ?’ he asked. 

‘Beg pardon ?’ I said, dimly aware that I was getting 
out of my social depth. 

‘You must have been up about the same time as my 
nephew,’ the Black Knight continued. 

I still did not catch on. 

‘He was at Balliol, of course,” he explained. 

Eve’s Weekly society (Eve’s Weekly is the Indian 
counterpart of The Tatler) in Bombay, Calcutta and 
Delhi still regards an Oxford or Cambridge degree as 
the peak of a civilised education for the sons of Free 
India. 

In Ceylon, even the Brown Sahibs at the 80 Club, 
who were threatened with financial ruin by the hyper- 
socialist tax system of Premier Bandaranaike, and were 
bitterly opposed to his politics, could not resist a 
sneaking respect for his ‘background’: he was a class- 
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mate of Anthony Eden’s at Oxford. That entitled him 
to a great deal of respect for his frequent obiter dicta 
on global politics. Even Premier Bandaranaike’s most 
vociferous critics listened obsequiously to his discourses 
on the theory and practice of government, ancient and 
modern—not because he had shown any practical skill 
in applying his knowledge, or any will to apply his 
theoretical appreciation of the laws of governing 
people (except in the breach), but rather because he, 
being an Oxford man and a Barrister-at-Law in addi- 
tion, was entitled to special attention. There were 
people who even claimed for Bandaranaike that he 
was of a higher intellectual stature than Big Brother 
Nehru across the Palk Strait, because Bandaranaike 
hailed from an older and therefore more cultured 
University than Nehru’s Cambridge. 

You can also find the Off-White Blimp in the upper 
echelons of government service—the army, navy and 
civil service of South Asian States. In his off-duty hours 
he will be on display at the golf club or in the lounge 
of the Galle Face Hotel in Colombo, the Great Eastern 
Hotel in Calcutta, the Strand Hotel in Rangoon or the 
Raffles Hotel in Singapore. Like a dinosaur who has 
forgotten to die, he, like his British counterpart, con- 
tinues to lament the passing of the Empire and its Way 
of Life. 

Mirza Khan, when he was President of Pakistan, 
dismissed the government of Premier Suhrawaddy 
and, in the process, gave expression to some words of 
distilled brown-blimpishness. When a foreign pressman 
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asked him whether he considered his action demo- 
cratically proper, he snapped back: ‘Democracy, Sir, 
is for Gentlemen’. Unfortunately for him, General 
Ayub Khan brusquely decided that if such was the case, 
the dictatorship of an officer and a gentleman was 
even better than a dictatorship of a mere gentleman, 
and sent Mirza Khan packing off to exile in England. 

Even in the highly ‘national’ minded Indian armed 
forces there is a large sprinkling of Off-White Blimps 
among the senior officers. Men who get their training 
at Sandhurst and Dartmouth absorb much more than 
mere fighting lore. The accent, idiom, mannerisms, 
attitudes, and entire philosophy of existence of the 
British cadet become an integral part of the trainee’s 
being. Asians who undergo this experience have an 
uncanny talent for exaggerating these idiosyncracies. 

The Officers’ Mess in Calcutta, Hyderabad or 
Jaipur echoed to the booming British accents of the 
Off-White Blimp long after the Burra Sahibs had left. 
The difference between colonial times and the culture 
of modern India is heard in the obligato effect of shrill, 
lilting, Indian declamations running counterpoint to 
the self-assured resonance of the Off-White Blimp’s 
voice, which emerges strained but triumphant 
through a tangle of artfully extravagant whiskers. 

To anyone except themselves these Asian Blimps 
can be equisitely funny. A Colonel in the Ceylon army 
was exchanging banter over a drink with me at a 
Colombo Club. Suddenly he switched off the banter 
and asked me to explain why I had criticised, in my 
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newspaper column, a statement which had been made 
by the Governor-General. I replied that if the Gover- 
nor-General made public statements on public policy 
he must expect public reaction and criticism. 

‘Nonsense,’ replied the Colonel. ‘H.E. is H.M.’s 
representative here. The Sovereign is sacrosanct, old 
boy, sacrosanct. Can’t possibly do wrong. Must nevah 
be criticised. Nevah....’ 

I retaliated: ‘Ever hear of what Cromwell did to 
King Charles?’ 

‘Cromwell?’ bawled the Colonel. ‘Cromwell? That 
common feller! Don’t evah mention his name to me 
again !” 

I shall never know whether the Colonel was serious 
or whether this was tongue-in-the-cheek badinage. If it 
was, it was very skilful. If it wasn’t, it must be recorded 
for posterity as a choice example of brown-blimpishness, 
In either case it gives a clue to the mental processes of 
the Brown Sahibs, and shows the uncanny way in 
which people who live on borrowed culture often go 
to extremes that their models and mentors had never 
intended. 
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IV 


THE BLACK KNIGHT 


You can not go anywhere in the world where the British 
Empire Builders have been before you without running 
across the trail of that strange species—the Black 
Knight. 

Strictly speaking, not all Black Knights are black. 
Their colour-range extends across half the inhabitable 
globe from tar-black, through blue-black, smoke-black, 
mahogany, nut-brown, sepia, tea-brown, olive-brown, 
yellow-brown, brown-yellow and yellow, to off-white. 

You will find them among the damp jungles of 
currently royalist Malaya and at the Tollygunge Club 
in stridently republican Calcutta, looking slightly lost, 
slightly ridiculous, slightly bewildered and tacitly 
apologetic over continuing to exist beyond their proper 
span. 

Forty or fifty years ago, Black Knights were a very 
exclusive and eminently respectable breed. Those were 
the days when kinghthoods were given only for one of 
two reasons: 1) the man had reached the highest peak 
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of achievement in his special field of activity—like Sir 
Rabindranath Tagore or Sir Chintaman Deshmukh; 
2) he had proved himself to be extraordinarily useful, 
or was expected to be extraordinarily useful, in the 
arduous and complex business of managing a much 
too far-flung Empire at a time when the maintenance 
of a foreign-based imperial army was becoming in- 
creasingly burdensome to the British people. 

After Independence in Asia, when every ex-colonial 
nation indulged in the beautifully subtle and strange 
loyalistic casuistry of solemnly accepting the Queen of 
England as being their Queen first and then—as an 
afterthought—Queen of her Other Realms Across the 
Seas (including Great Britain), Black Knights became 
as numerous as ticks on a mongrel. 

The responsibility and right of nominating suitable 
candidates for knighthoods now fell on the Prime 
Ministers of the new Free and Equal Dominions. It 
did not take them very long to realise its political 
value. 

Very few people in the world can be relied upon to 
work without praise or recognition. You can pay aman 
the kind of wage that will keep him and his family in 
breakfast foods and a change of car every two. years. 
You can insulate him against starvation, ill-health, and 
insecurity by paying him so much that he ceases to fear 
anything except income tax. But it will all amount to 
very little without that appreciative pat on the back, 
that occasional word of praise, that distinctive mark 
of recognition that enables a man to consider himself 
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superior to his colleague or neighbour, even if only 
slightly. 

A man may hide his vanity beneath a veneer of 
humility or a matter-of-fact manner, but at odd 
moments—in the supreme anonymity and isolation of 
a public bus or in the folds of a wispy day-dream—he 
will need assurance that somehow he is one of the 
chosen. 

Even the bolsheviks who believe that Human Nature 
is a Bourgeois Myth and that such weaknesses as vanity 
can be conditioned away by scientific methods, recog- 
nised the omnipotence of vanity when they started the 
Stakhanovite system and invented a new list of gongs 
and prizes to replace the honours disbursed by the 
Czars. It is not enough for a man to know he is better 
than his work-mate—he must also be seen to be better. 

The Prime Ministers of all of the new Dominions 
soon found that they had many needs to fulfil before 
their people could feel that they were really Indepen- 
dent. One morning the newspapers and the radio 
announced that their country was free and indepen- 
dent, but, except for the paper streamers on official 
buildings, the crowds in the streets and the fact that 
instead of a Viceroy or Governor there was now a 
Governor-General, as in Canada or Australia, Inde- 
pendence went on being just like the ‘colonial bondage’ 
which, the people had been told, was what had kept 
them short of food, clothing and shelter. 

Something had to be done. Hydro-electric power 
had to be provided, more rice had to be grown, more 
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jungles had to be felled, more schools had to be built, 
and more hospitals. But before a start could be made 
on any of these projects the government needed two 
things—1) the loyalty of the people who could in turn 
rely on the loyalty of lots of other people, and 2) money 
to keep the government party’s political machine tick- 
ing over smoothly. 

The idea was not original. William of Normandy 
hit on roughly the same notion when he parcelled 
England out into dukedoms and earldoms, and so had 
oriental potentates when they ladled out privileges to 
assorted chiefs and sub-chiefs. But that sort of muni- 
ficence was not possible in 1947. The highest honour 
available was a knighthood. So on every New Year's 
morning and on the birthday of the Queen of India 
(and her Other Realms Across the Seas) or the Queen 
of Pakistan (and her Other Realms Across the Seas) or 
the Queen of Ceylon (and her Other Realms Across the 
Seas) there were so many knights created that they 
would have had to eat buffet at Arthur’s Round Table. 

Other party supporters were placed on the bottom 
of the ladder of Imperial Honours, and had to work 
their way up every year, one rung at a time—British 
Empire Medal, Member of the British Empire, Order 
of the British Empire, Companion of the Order of the 
British Empire and then Knight of the British Empire. 
But the élite spurned these meaner Orders and waited 
until they were considered eligible for direct elevation 
to a knightly rank. 

There was an unofficial tariff operated in these 
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chivalric transactions. It varied from place to place 
and according to the degree of pressure on the party 
funds. Pre-election time was the boom period for 
knighthoods. The Ceylon rate at one time was in the 


region of 
1 KBE Rs. 50,000 £4,000 
1 cBE Rs, 20,000 £1,500 
1 OBE Rs. 10,000 £800 
1 MBE Rs. 5,000 £400 


Of course there were many recipients who earned 
their honours the hard way. Unfortunately for them, 
their pleasure from the expected announcement was 
always marred by the awful knowledge that among 
their companions in honour would be people whom 
they had always considered should never have left the 
shelter of their flat stones. 

Englishmen and Englishwomen had to risk their lives 
over and over again during the war to win recognition. 
Odette Churchill, one of the most courageous women 
to serve in the French underground had to serve her 
candidature in a torture chamber before she was made 
an mar. But in Asia an MBE was generally looked 
upon with the same disdain that a brontosaurus might 
have shown to a worm wriggling out of the primeval 
ooze, At any cocktail party in Karachi, Colombo or 
Kuala Lumpur you couldn’t spit your olive-seed with- 
out potting a couple of OBES, 


Elsewhere the road to a k 
nighthood w 
long, narrow and straight. It took a Nig rag 
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knighthoods for cricket. A man had to be an Olivier, a 
Reed or a Gielgud to win a knighthood for contribu- 
tions to drama, and a Cockroft or a Penny for similar 
recognition of achievements in nuclear science. But in 
South Asia it was not impossible to become a x BE for 
supplying cakes, sandwiches and peach melbas at cut 
rates for government parties. 

If you hung around long and often enough on the 
verandhas of the residences of the great, making your- 
self generally available for fetching and carrying, there 
was a fair chance that you would end up with a knight- 
hood. It was really a return to the old courtly tradition 
of honouring courtiers (who were usually people pur- 
suing social prestige with the dog-eyed devotion more 
usual, nowadays, in those who pursue political careers) 
who had nothing better to do than to hang around the 
palace precincts hoping that a crumb would be thrown 
their way. In the 1950 South Asian context you had 
to be useful to the Prime Minister to get noticed when 
the Honours List was due for decision. 

Was Buckingham Palace ignorant of this hectic 
Asian commerce in Imperial Honours? Did the Com- 
monwealth Relations Office never realise that knight- 
hoods were showering down in South Asia faster than 
the autumn leaves in Vallambrosa? Was it possible that 
no one in Whitehall was alarmed at the possibility that 
there would soon be a glut in the Honours market and 
that the Queen’s medals were in danger of becoming 
as distinctive as screw nails in a junkyard? 

They all knew. The Honours List recommended by 
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the new Free and Equal Commonwealth of Nations 
always provided material for many hours of helpless 
mirth among the civil servants in Whitehall through 
whose hands it passed. But the new Dominions were 
extremely sensitive to any slights from London. No one 
dared say a word openly. 

On one or two occasions a British Governor- 
General whose job it was to ‘forward’ his Prime Minis- 
ter’s list of recommendations to the Palace, tried to 
whisper a word or two about the necessity of main- 
taining high standards of capacity and dignity in the 
Honours List. 

He asked, oh-so-tentatively, whether it would not 
be advisable to drop Mr Distiller’s, Mr Hotelier’s and 
Mr Pill-pusher’s nominations for knighthoods since 
their unsavoury reputations had penetrated even the 
marble halls of Government House. 

He must have wished he had never spoken. The 
prompt and devastating retort was: ‘Do you want to 
go back to doing your own washing-up in South 
Kensington is 
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Vv 


THE BROWN SAHIB 


In the entire history of Empire building there has 
never been such a thorough and intelligent imperialism 
as Britain’s. 

The Portuguese conquistadores plundered and raped 
and despoiled. But they were also gay conquerors. 
They believed in ad hoc attitudes towards their con- 
quests and dealt out summary and very rough justice 
according to the degree of rigidity in the gospel as 
preached at any time in Lisbon. The Portuguese and 
the Germans were frankly conquerors in their attitude 
towards the ‘natives’, who were regarded as victims of 
war, not protegés of a stronger and wiser power which 
had been sent by divine guidance to deliver them from 
material and spiritual penury, as the British were so 
anxious to make out. 

The Dutch were perhaps the most inept of the 
modern imperialists. They tried to influence people 
without winning friends. The early Dutch invaders 
were more circumspect—they decided to settle down 
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keep one ear perpetually cocked towards their spiritual 
headquarters in the West, the Dak sl moe 
wholeheartedly and ‘permanently™in/ their colonies. 
But though they built gigantic forts:and massive towns/ 
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they were apparently too phlegmatic: tò. bother them* a f 


selves much with governing the local population. Theis Va 


fortresses and thick-walled houses were as much-@pro-/ 
tection against the local people as they were=against 
foreign foe and inclement weather. The Dutch en- 
trenched themselves in the colonies they owned, but not 
in the affection or regard of the colonials. I doubt 
whether any departing imperialist has ever left behind 
so much bitterness and hatred as the Dutch left in 
Indonesia—except perhaps the Belgians in the Congo. 
The French exacted the inevitable price of imperial 
patronage but shared with the dispossessed the French 
language, French manners and French attitudes. 
The British philosophy of colonialism had some of 
the features of each of these patterns of empire. From 
the Portuguese they adopted the habit of regarding 
colonial territories as outposts where they lived four 
years at a stretch, and then went home on furlough to 
recuperate for six months from the sumptuous rigours 
of tropical life—which included spacious living quar- 
ters and regiments of servants. Like the Dutch they 
adopted the practice of exclusivity—manifested, for 
example, in ‘Europeans Only’ clubs. Even in 1962, in 
Colombo, these relics of the past remain—a social club 
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where only Europeans may be members, a swimming 
club where only Europeans may bathe, and a block 
of elegantly appointed flats which only Europeans may 
rent. In Singapore membership of the Tanglin Club 
is still exclusively white.* 

Like the French and the Dutch they encouraged 
free movement for the local people to and from the 
Mother Country. Those who could make the grade by 
dint of effort, or were lucky enough to have been born 
into the upper crust of ‘native’ society, were encour- 
aged to become British in speech, manners and atti- 
tudes. The British exported to their Asian colonies 
their systems, their thoroughness, their meticulous 
attention to detail and an admirable sense of business 
and official integrity. 

Indeed there has never been any colonial institution 
comparable to the administration which the South 
Asian countries inherited from the British, The Indian 
Civil Service, the Burma Civil Service, the Ceylon 
Civil Service and the Malayan Civil Service, which 
supplied the upper echelons of the administration with 
their best executives, were model institutions from the 
viewpoint of adaptability, competence and probity. 

For many years these services were staffed exclu- 
sively by British officers, but gradually the best men in 


* Singaporeans tell a story, possibly apocryphal, of the occasion 
of Noel Coward’s visit to the Tanglin Club. Everyone except 
Coward was clad in black tie and dinner jacket on that steamy 
monsoon evening. The starched collars stood up stiffly until Noel 
Coward remarked, ‘I know now why there is a shortage of 
domestic servants in Surbiton. They are all here.’ 
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the colonial University Colleges were admitted, after 
very stiff selection tests which, at the start, included 
an examination of even the candidates’ pedigree and 
caste. There were, of course, misfits and failures, rogues 
and petty bonapartes among the men who were selec- 
ted to replace the British Civil Servants as revenue 
collectors, local governors, land development officers, 
project supervisors and administrators of technical 
departments. But by and large the traditions of the 
British Civil Service were admirably carried on by 
their colonial legatees. 

Subordinate to the Civil Services, the colonial 
government established non-technical clerks’ services 
and junior supervisory grades of government officers, 
all drawn from the English educated class that had 
been fortunate enough to get their schooling in one of 
the fee-levying English schools whose pattern was an 
adaption to local conditions of the English public 
school. 

A boy who was fed in at the kindergarten end, 
having gone through various intermediate processes, 
came out at the matriculation end with negligible—if 
any—technical knowledge in his head, fit only to be 
offered as a clerk to the mercantile or government 
clerical services. 

Looking back on the kind of education that was 
imparted for over a hundred years it seems incredible 
that it persisted for so long. English and English litera- 
ture took pride of place. History was regarded ’as a very 
important subject—but the history taught was usually 
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British history from 1066 to 1914. The Ceylonese 
schoolboy, for example, was told about the events 
which led to the Battle of Hastings and the deployment 
of Marlborough’s army at Blenheim and the British 
forces at Ciudad Rodrigo, Badajoz and Waterloo, but 
he had no idea of the order of battle at Vijitapura, 
where Dutugemunu, the Sinhalese king, fought Elara 
the Tamil king in 500 ap. His own country’s history 
he picked up from his ayah or his grandmother. He 
was given stirring accounts by Messrs Warner, and 
Marten of the wonderful engineering feats of Telford 
and Metcalfe, but no mention was made of the magni- 
ficent achievements of the Sinhalese engineers of the 
tenth century, or of the Dutch canal builders of 
eighteenth century Ceylon. He was taught about the 
engineers who planned and built the Stockton-Darling- 
ton railway, but not about the superb engineering 
involved in the building of the Colombo-Kandy rail- 
way in 1856. The average Asian schoolboy of the 1930’s 
was at home with the Bill of Rights of 1688 but knew 
little or nothing about the Moghul régime. 

He did not even care to learn his own language in 
these schools. The mother tongue was relegated to the 
kitchen—it was a debased currency which was legal 
tender only for the exchanges one had with the ser- 
vant, the dhobi, the rickshaw-wallah and the vegetable 
hawker. Local languages were referred to as ‘vernacu- 
lers’ and, truly, as that word connotes, they were looked 
upon as the language of the slaves. In most of the 
South Asian countries, including Ceylon, these 
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languages were taught, but little attention was paid 
to them because they would not be of any help to a boy 
on leaving school. Jobs in the public service and in 
commercial firms were reserved for those who were 
proficient in English, which was the official language 
in all British colonies. Students were actively discour- 
aged by their teachers—not British teachers but Cey- 
lonese—from speaking to each other in their mother 
tongue even outside the classroom. Fines were often 
imposed on students overheard talking to each other 
in their mother tongue—five cents per word was the 
usual rate. Some of the bigger schools were equipped 
to conduct classes in woodwork, book-binding and 
commercial skills but these were treated only as hobbies 
or by-products of the school activity. 

The result was that in most emergent countries in 
Asia the entire educational system was a School for 
Clerks—turning out thousands of young men and 
women unfit for any technical or productive employ- 
ment, all trying desperately to find secure little niches 
in the public service. A clerk employed by the State, 
or by a European-owned business house, fetched a 
high price in the marriage market. He had a steady 
job and a gratuity or pension to look forward to at the 
end of thirty-five years of pen pushing. 

A tiny minority of brighter Asian students continued 
their studies at the local Universities or, if they could 
afford it, went to London, Oxford, Cambridge or to 
one of the Inns or teaching hospitals for higher 
academic qualifications. 
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These two groups, the ‘staff ranks’ and the subor- 
dinate clerical services, grew into an effective buffer 
between the colonial government and the mass of the 
people who were educated only in the ‘vernacular’ 
schools or who were completely illiterate. Occupying 
positions in the public service and the professions, they 
came in contact with the common people at the lower 
levels of the bureaucratic structure and got their direc- 
tions from the colonial governors at the higher levels. 
They took the impact of the people from below, and 
received their reward from above in the form of 
security, old age pensions, free holiday travel, state- 
subsidised quarters, concessions in schools and hospitals 
and the greatest reward of them all—Imperial 
Honours. 

The Brown Sahib is the apotheosis of this small but 
highly influential class. 

Take away the sing-song intonation of the Brown 
Sahib and you will believe that he is a product of one 
of the British public schools. His vocabulary is fairly 
extensive, his tastes are carefully cultivated, his values 
conform to the British public school tradition and his 
manners are, generally, as bad or as good as those of 
the average educated Briton. + 

A Brown Sahib’s home is run on Western lines. The 
furnishings, bric-à-brac and ornaments in his house are 
essentially Western. If there are pictures hanging on 
his wall, they will have come from Paris or London. 
The most oriental ornament will probably be a Gau- 
guin print. 
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The Brown Sahib speaks English at home. He day- 
dreams in English. He scolds his children in English. 
If he were compelled by circumstances or choice to 
make love in any other language but English he would 
be tongue-tied. His social and table manners are Eng- 
lish. The first question he will ask a man who has 
applied to be cook in his home will be whether he 
can prepare ‘courses’ or ‘side dishes——which means 
colonial English-style meals: soup, fish with white 
sauce, rissoles, cutlets, stew or steak and a ‘pudding’ 
(anything from fruit to ice cream). 

When the Brown Sahib visits his rural relatives who 
have not yet become sophisticated he will dig down 
happily into a plate of rice or chapatis and curry and 
enjoy himself thoroughly, ladling it up to his mouth 
with his fingers—but at home in the town, with the 
white-coated house-boy hovering around, he will auto- 
matically reach for the knife and fork and the crisp 
napkin. 

His bathroom is out of a lush home-decorator’s 
journal. His proudest boast is that he has a bathroom 
for every bedroom and a bidet for every bathroom in 
his house. The bidet is not just a houshold ‘fitment’, but 
an ornament that gives him social catchet. The Brown 
Sahib’s parents and rural cousins may still use squat- 
ting pans or only a hole over a pit, but the Brown Sahib 
scorns these as primitive and unhygienic. When the 
Brown Sahib builds a house he will order what he calls 
a ‘native seat’ for his servants’ lavatory and a ‘Euro- 
pean seat’ for himself. 
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The Brown Sahib has been schooled to think British, 
feel British, talk British, act British and buy British. 
The most successful experiment at turning out made- 
over brown Englishmen in South Asia was in Ceylon 
and Malaya. The Pakistanis were once Indians and 
never quite made the grade. This heritage of India 
was much too much to shed even in ten generations of 
deracination. Besides, India, with its enormous popula- 
tion and wealth of culture, had never quite been 
conquered. Imperial powers, from the time of the early 
invaders from Mongolia and the north, had conquered 
India physically but never morally, culturally or spirit- 
ually. They came, squatted for a while and went on 
their way, leaving India essentially what it was, like 
the ocean after a ship passes through it. There is, of 
course, an impressive layer of Brown Sahibs in the 
Indian Foreign Service and the administrative service. 
But the influence they have wielded in India has been 
much less than in Ceylon or Malaya. A large number 
of them—several thousands—left India for good when 
they began to fear that their ‘way of life’, such as it 
was, would become impossible in Free India. Some of 
the more venturesome went West to continue as best 
as they could the ways they feared would soon dis- 
appear from Asia, while there was increased migration 
to Australia, Canada and Britain of Asians with a dash 
of European blood in their veins, and of the descen- 
dants of the old Dutch and Portuguese settlers. Some 
of them were so terrified of what they regarded as a 
return to barbarism that they abandoned perfectly 
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good and secure jobs and homes to settle down all over 
again among strange people in a comparatively hostile 
climate. 

But the bulk of this numerically insignificant but 
disproportionately powerful minority stayed behind to 
wield power and influence, though with the gnawing 
knowledge that very soon they would be swamped by 
the rising generation of ‘vernacular’ educated people 
whom for all these many years they had considered as 
a rather low form of life. The day-to-day administra- 
tion of the country is still the responsibility of this small 
class of Asians. They continue to administer the routine 
business of the government with painful meticulous- 
ness—vouchers, surcharges, licences, permits, records, 
financial regulations and precedents are still their 
monopoly. 
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VI 
OLD MACHINES FOR NEW JOBS 


The administration of the Brown Sahib was the most 
durable heritage left behind in Asia by Britain. When 
the massive Hindu-Muslim riots broke out during the 
partition of India, it was the administration which 
kept the life of the community moving. When the 
Sinhalese-Tamil riots broke out in Ceylon in 1958, 
politicians, whose megalomania had caused the 
trouble, cowered helplessly in their funk-holes hoping 
that it would all blow over soon, while government 
settled down at the level of administration, which by its 
own inertia was able to keep the business of the nation 
chugging along without coming to that clattering halt 
which is irreparably damaging to a country. 
Hundreds of people were being butchered in the 
Streets, scores of dwellings and vehicles were going up 
in flames, but at the same time, motor licences were 
being issued, taxes were being collected, births were 
being recorded (but not deaths!) and people were be- 
ing arrested in the ordinary way to be charged with 
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picking pockets, polluting the beach or dynamiting 
fish. 

When the police, demoralised, pleaded to be allowed 
to shoot if necessary to keep order, and the politicians 
were wringing their hands and blaming everybody but 
themselves, it was the civil service, the district revenue 
officers, the land settlement officers and the rural 
government office clerks on whom the task of govern- 
ing devolved. Some of them, without advice, help or 
instructions from the Central Government took the job 
into their own hands; they imposed their own curfew 
orders, set up their own rationing schemes, cut off 
telephones of members of parliament which were being 
used by agitators and arrested town council bosses who 
were suspected of instigating race-killings. 

Such men have the capacity for taking on the res- 
ponsibilities of administering a country—and Indian, 
Ceylonese and Malayan civil servants also have by and 
large, an admirable reputation for personal integrity. 

If, as in Pakistan, Ceylon and Burma the adminis- 
tration has been unable to produce anything like the 
undeniable agricultural and industrial progress that 
India has made since Independence, it is not because 
there were no men to undertake the task of rapid 
economic development but because the governments 
of these countries were unable to change their adminis- 
tration from one that was ideally suited for colonial 
purposes to a dynamic instrument designed and 
powered to take on the task of nation building. They 
also failed to adopt the school system to produce what 
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modern Asia so badly lacks—engineers, electricians, 
masons, joiners, welders, carpenters, scientific dairy- 
produce farmers, mill operators, foremen and mana- 
gers. 

In almost every general policy declaration made 
from time to time in South and South East Asia, 
governments have referred in the most eloquent terms 
to the need for reorganising the system of education 
and shifting its emphasis from academic to technical 
studies. The governments of Burma, Ceylon and Indo- 
nesia have religiously made this theme a significant 
paragraph in their annual budget and policy speeches. 
Impressive phrases such as ‘Vocational Training’, 
‘Training for Citizenship’ and ‘Education and the 
Technological Vacuum’ have recurred time and again. 
But nothing, or almost nothing, has been accomplished 
in over a decade. The schools in these countries con- 
tinue to take in children at one end and turn out 
potential clerks at the other. Some schools, which 
twenty years ago introduced carpentry workshops or 
school farms to stimulate some interest in technical 
knowledge, have now stopped these experiments. 

What are the reasons for this deadening lassitude ? 
Perhaps the most obvious among them is reluctance 
to change anything that has had general acceptance 
for a long time. The pattern of education has become 
set in the life of these countries. Another very real 
reason has been that only a government with self- 
confidence, based on the goodwill of the majority of 
the people and a dynamic leadership, can find the 
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time for planning and executing the complete over- 
haul of an educational system. 

No government in Asia (except Nehru’s in India), 
has enjoyed this strength in the past fourteen years. In 
most Asian countries the main preoccupation of gov- 
ernments has been how to remain in office; and as for 
the average member of parliament, from the day he is 
elected, his sole concern has been how to ensure his re- 
election five years later. Power is very precariously 
perched in this region, and the loyalty of an untutored 
and unsophisticated people armed with adult franchise 
needs assiduous mollycoddling. The result is that most 
governments in this area have been struggling through 
a miasma of petty administrative detail and importu- 
nate irrelevancies like language, race and caste which 
keep the populace agitated all the while. They have 
no respite to carry out major reforms which would 
pay off in the future. 

But connecting and motivating these causes of failure 
to shift the emphasis from academic education to 
technical, there is something more profound: the 
attitude of parents. They want their children to be 
given the same opportunities as others have had to 
become Brown Sahibs. In their eyes a training for a 
job as a clerk in a government office or a business 
house still has more prestige than a technical education. 
In the last decade or so it has been politically danger- 
rnment of Brown Sahibs to attempt to 


ous for any gove 
ty’ of labour 


relegate a rising generation to the ‘indigni 
as a mechanic or a carpenter; to attempt to persuade 
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parents to forego on their children’s behalf the pri- 
vileges and prestige so long associated with white- 
collar jobs. Only now, when the public services have 
become overcrowded, are people beginning to sce that 
the white collar has become more than slightly frayed 
and that the future may lie in another direction. But 
even now, since the higher, or ‘gentlemanly’, branches 
of the technological field (engineering and science) are 
the preserve, anyway, of people with academic qualifi- 
cations, there is still no easy way of making people 
demand the virtues of a technical education for their 
sons and daughters. 

India alone had the forethought to redesign its 
administrative machinery within two or three years 
of becoming an independent country. The Civil Ser- 
vice was transformed swiftly into a national Adminis- 
trative Service—thus bridging the gap between this 
‘pukka’ service and all other public departments. 
Technicians, mechanics, civil engineers, statisticians, 
economists, econometricians, agronomists, irrigation 
technologists, and a host of other skilled workers which 
India had lacked before, were provided in ever increas- 
ing measure from the very beginning of freedom. 

What Czar Peter did for Russia in one generation, 
Nehru’s government has been able to accomplish, at 
least partially, in ten years. The industrial and agricul- 
tural revolution which India has experienced in the 
past few years following the completion of its first five- 
year plan was preceded by an enormous preparatory 
revolution in the administrative structure. 
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Unfortunately, the necessary alteration in the 
secondary school system has not kept pace with this 
development. Schools, by and large, continue to be 
the third-rate clerk factories they have always been. 
Unless India pays heed to the cautionary voices of men 
like former Finance Minister Chintamon Deshmukh, 
she will find that she has begun an industrial revolution 
without the reserve strength to carry it through. The 
‘take-off? in economic development which she has 
managed to approach by diligent planning and belt- 
tightening may end disastrously on the perilous peaks 
of unemployment. 

The rise in militarism in Pakistan, Burma, Thailand 
and Indonesia, and the erratic, crisis-to-crisis existence 
of the Bandaranaike régime in Ceylon, were, from 
this viewpoint, the direct and inevitable result of the 
failure of these countries to transform their adminis- 
tration and educational pattern to suit the needs of 
countries desperately in need of economic develop- 
ment. 

The administrative machine must be converted from 
the rusty, lumbering although dignified structure it 
used to be in the colonial days to one that is more 
viable and productive. If the Brown Sahibs to whom 
control was bequeathed by the withdrawing imperial 
powers will not—or cannot—do it, there are others 
who will—the armies or, sooner or later, the Com- 


munist Party. 
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VII 


NECK DEEP IN ‘OUR GLORIOUS HERITAGE’ 


When a nation is set free from long experience of 
foreign control, it naturally tries to return to the cul- 
tural patterns and traditions which were discarded 
when it was conquered. There is a tremendous upsurge 
of national feeling, very often accompanied by an 
acute self-consciousness which comes out in extrava- 
gant and ludicrous forms. In Ceylon a Sinhalese news- 
paper ran a story about a provincial cultural society 
which resolved to campaign for making Sinhalese 
(spoken by 6,000,000) the official language of the 
United Nations. The editor of this newspaper, with no 
hint of the sardonic, rated the story big enough to 
deserve a major headline. 

In India, where only the uppermost crust of society 
had gone through a process of de-nationalisation, the 
traditional religious and social patterns of the people as 
a whole have remained fairly intact, with the result 
that the reaction against Western culture never took 
such ridiculous forms as in countries like Ceylon, where 
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Western manners and modes had taken a firmer hold 
among the middle class. India, with the oldest and 
richest cultural heritage in the world, bar China, has 
learned to live with its history. The Indian people have 
never felt any guilt about abandoning their heritage at 
any time. India has always been insatiable and all- 
absorbing. Every new idea which has come to her has 
been swallowed up and assimilated, very soon becom- 
ing a part of the mystery of India. This was true of 
India three hundred years ago and it is true of India 
today. Perhaps the most outstanding example of this 
National trait is to be found in the fame achieved by 
the Sikhs and the Gurkhas as fighting troops. Their 
reputation today rests on the excellence of their mili- 
tary training, which shows formidably in battle. Their 
training was British to the last brass button, but what 
they have made of it is entirely their own, They 
absorbed British military attitudes, such as respect for 
battle honours and regimental tradition, so easily and 
completely that they are indistinguishable from their 
own ancient traditions as a fighting people. No one 
has ever thought of them, except statistically, as British 
troops. They have always been Sikhs or Gurkhas. 

A modern example of this vast assimilative power 
of India’s may be found in what she has made of the 
cinema industry. India’s film business is second only 
to that of Hollywood, judged by size, the turn-over 
of money involved, the volume of production and its 
audience appeal. Western techniques and even Western 
plots and story ideas have been absorbed swiftly by 
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Indian film magnates, but what is essentially Indian 
completely dominates the style, story and production. 
The techniques of Hollywood musical comedies—of, 
for instance, interpolating songs at the slightest hint of 
an excuse—have been taken over by India. But the 
Indians go one better: they work so many songs into 
the story, that the story is only a thin thread of plausi- 
bility connecting a festoon of songs. The Western aim 
of producing a story to reach the widest possible 
audience has been taken over, but India has added a 
significant contribution which makes the whole trick 
distinctly Indian: films are made in India to entice 
the audience to return again and again to see the same 
show. Popular films like the famous Chintamani 
and Chandralekha had people who had seen them 
fifty times queuing up to see them for the fifty-first 
time. 

Religious ideas from outside have also been adapted, 
absorbed and assimilated so completely that, by and 
large, nothing stands out awkwardly as being clearly 
alien. Not long ago Nehru, denouncing the importa- 
tion of foreign ideas into the southern state of Kerala by 
the Communist Party, balanced his remarks with one 
of his characteristically neutral observations designed 
to cover a vulnerable flank. He cautioned the Christian 
population of Kerala not to import foreign mission- 
aries. ‘Why should we encourage others to come here 
and teach us about Christianity,’ he said, ‘when the 
Christianity of Kerala dates back to the time of Christ 
himself? (The Syrian Christians of Kerala trace their 
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spiritual ancestry to the Apostle Thomas the Syrian 
who, they claim, came all the way to South India and 
converted people to Christianity soon after the Cruci- 
fixion.) 

Spiritually, India has always assumed in a subtle 
but unmistakable manner that here on earth, her womb 
was the first and exclusive repository of the divine 
essence. 

Elsewhere in South Asia, notably in Ceylon and 
Malaya, this capacity to absorb was very limited, so 
that the mixture of cultures and manners was far more 
obvious. As in Goa, where the Portuguese maintained 
an enclave, the foreign influences that came to Ceylon 
and Malaya still stand out in alien self-consciousness, 
as awkwardly as an ‘Easternised’ Englishwoman in a 
sari. Thus the Brown Sahib, the Black Knight and the 
Off-White Blimp came pretty close to being pukka, 
but they knew deep down that they were, at best, only 
made-over Englishmen. 

Those who came to this realisation early began to 
hunt furiously for their own cultural history, ignored 
so completely during their school days. A great deal 
of what was valuable was salvaged from the past and 
re-furnished for modern use. For instance, indigenous 
medicine, which had been pushed rudely into the back- 
woods when Western medicine and surgery were ex- 
clusively adopted by the government, is now, allowed 
once again in polite sick rooms. Doctors with London 
or Edinburgh degrees recommended brewed coriander, 
herbal arishtas and medicinal oils as auxiliaries to their 
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stock prescriptions for simple ailments. Schools of 
indigenous medicine have been opened in Calcutta, 
Madras and Colombo and full scale hospitals are 
attached to them. 

In the Gal Oya Valley on the East Coast of Ceylon, 
bull-dozers clearing the forest for a giant dam disclosed 
the existence of a hundred-acre reserve of aralu, bulu, 
nelli—three of the most popular ingredients in the 
traditional Ceylonese herbal pharmacopoeia. The 
general jubilation and the sense of ancient achievement 
which followed this discovery were signs of the times— 
the urge to find strong meaning in the past. 

Of course there were excesses even in this trend. Our 
heritage was indeed glorious but when the man who 
inherits a rich legacy does not make something of it 
and add to it something from his own effort, it becomes 
a deadening burden. The past, however glorious, can 
become an obstacle rather than an inspiration, And 
when a nation focusses its eyes exclusively on its his- 
tory, it finds itself left behind by other nations in the 
desperate race for better standards of living and the 
ordinary amenities to which all human beings should 
be entitled. 

This worship of the past has often been evident in 


a complacency which thwarts realistic nation-building. 
It comes out in futile irrelevant gestures, A desire to 
thumb noses at s 


ymbolic remnants of alien authority 
became active very early in the history of the newly 
independent countries, In Calcutta the Municipal 
Corporation changed Clive Road to Subhas Chandra 
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Bose Road. In Cochin, Lord Irwin Road was changed 
to Subhas Bhose Road. Hardinge Avenue, New Delhi, 
has been changed to Tilak Marg and King Edward 
Road to Maulana Azad Road. Perhaps some of these 
changes were inevitable and also necessary. But there 
were times at which this chauvinistic ardour rose to 
the pitch of hysteria, as happened when a political 
party in Ceylon at the General Election of 1956 de- 
manded—as one of the main planks in its platform— 
the banning of all English language newspapers, books. 
and films on the ground that the English language it- 
self had a ‘corrupting influence’. 

In India the basic good sense of Premier Nehru 
and other men who had spent the best years of their 
lives fighting colonialism has prevailed. To these great. 
Asians such unavailing gestures of defiance appear 
like painful, meaningless posturing. 

Painstakingly and deliberately, often courting wide- 
spread unpopularity, Jawaharlal Nehru and his 
closest associates have prevented the spirit of destruc- 
tive atavism from getting a grip on India’s imagination. 
They have been able to remove the communalistic 
poison from the atmosphere to the extent that nearly 
fifty million people of minority races and religious 
beliefs continue to live in India without constant fear 
of genocide or social discrimination. They have so far 
prevented the disintegration of India on linguistic lines 
by adopting a realistic language policy which regards 
language as an instrument of communication rather 
than as a weapon to separate people from each other. 
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But when the binding force of Nehru’s personality 
is removed there is no limit to the fissiparous possibili- 
ties in language. This is the reason for the high level 
decisions reported to have been taken in Peking in 
1957, that ‘the class struggle in South Asia should 
henceforth be language-based’. 

Nehru’s influence pervades the whole of the sub- 
continent, but in outlying places such as Colombo the 
spirit of pointless iconoclasticism continues its rampage. 
The beautiful Victoria Park in the centre of the city, 
named after the Queen who had presided over the 
establishment of the British Empire, has been renamed 
Vihara Maha Devi Park after an ancient Queen of 
Ceylon. Not an extra bed of flowers or a shade tree 
had been added to the park but the tax-payers are 
expected to be thankful for a new park now dominated 
by a marble statue of Vihara Maha Devi 


» sculpted and 
cast in Italy. 


There were a few critics who pointed out that it would 
have been more useful if a new park had been built for 
the benefit of the more densely populated areas of the 
city, and that giving new names to old parks was a 
pointless piece of national window dressing. But they 
were brusquely advised not to carp, and warned that 
their ‘anti-national’ sentiments would land them in a 
lot of trouble. ; 

This hyper-sensitiveness to criticism 


tion (imagined or real) of a lack of deference towards 
these extravagances is 


: a common feature of the new 
Asian mentality. When Danny Kaye played at the 
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Amphitheatre in Washington D.C. in 1956, a small 
group of Indian diplomatic officials laughed uproar- 
iously when he took off a prissy Englishman with that 
sharply-observed delicacy of touch that makes him the 
most intelligent clown since Chaplin. But when he 
suddenly dropped the set of his shoulders and pro- 
ceeded to prove that he was ‘one Mukerjee from Ben- 
gal’ who ‘lives in a Hogi, which is a hotel for Yogis’ 
and confided : 


‘I was contemplating my navel, as happy as can be, 
Till, suddenly, I saw my navel contemplating me! 


some of the Indians thought it was unfunny enough 
to protest. 

Mass meetings were held in Colombo to denounce 
the Materialistic West after some busy-body in a news- 
paper office noticed that one of Kipling’s jingles: 


Blooming idol o? mud £ 
What they call the great god Buddh ` 


had been reprinted in an American magazine to adver- 
tise an air-line’s Far East Service. Rudyard Kipling, 
British Imperialism and American Materialism were 
given a resounding verbal drubbing that evening. 

Perhaps this aggressive ancestor-worship and thin- 
skinned sensitivity are inevitable rashes produced by 
the heat and hurry of the process of a nation’s trans- 
formation from dependence on the maternal benevo- 
lence of an imperial ruler to a state of self-reliant 
maturity. 
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India, by her example, is teaching her smaller 
neighbours how to learn to accept experience of 
foreign influence, from the time of the earliest invaders, 
to that of the Moghuls, the French and the British, as 
a part of their heritage. India has rejected what she 
considers unnecessary and harmful—such as unrestric- 
ted sales, advertising and consumption of liquor—but 
within a decade she is well on the way to becoming a 
modern country, though modem in a substantial and 
unmistakeable Indian way. 

Modern India, despite the popular deification of 
Mahatma Gandhi, has also rejected some of Gandhi's 
ideals as impractical under the conditions of today. 
But her leaders have apparently consciously adapted 
one of his noblest ideals as a practical guide to the 
regeneration of Indian nationhood. These words of 
Mahatma Gandhi’s should be set in a frame and hung 
on the wall of every Cabinet room in South Asia: 


‘I do not want my house to be walled in on all sides 
and my windows to be stuffed. I want the cultures of 
all lands to be blown about my house as freely as pos- 
sible. But I refuse to be blown off my feet by any, I 
would have our young men and women with literary 
tastes to learn as much of English and other world- 
languages as they like, and then expect them to give 
the benefits of their learning to India and to the world 
like a Bose, a Roy or the Poet [Tagore] himself. But 
I would not have a single Indian forget, neglect or be 
ashamed of his mother tongue, or feel that he or she 
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cannot think or express the best thoughts in his or her 
own vernacular. Mine is not a religion of the prison- 
house.’ 


But how long will this Gandhian ideal be quoted in 
Asia as one of the noble truths of real independence? 
Already there is a strongly vocal body of opinion which 
denounces this kind of thinking as ‘bourgeois demo- 
cratic’ and ‘reactionary’. 

There is a breed of Asian who have recognised the 
political value of militant parochialism and keep on 
flogging the dead horses of ‘colonialism’ and ‘foreign 
influence’ in order to impress the illiterate and under- 
privileged with the violence of their patriotism. They 
have been quick to realise the divisive potential in 
language, for example, and to exploit differences even 
at the cost of national unity. The Indian left-wing 
journal Link recently pointed its finger right at the 
culprits: ‘The strangest thing about language politics 
in India is that “language patriots” are those who have _ 
the least to do with languages. It is not the Gujarati or 
Assamese or Bengali or Maharastrian writers or 
teachers of languages, who in the first instance set in 
motion language-based agitation. Behind every 
language agitation in the last ten years can be clearly 
seen the sulky shadow of the frustrated pseudo-politi- 
cian. . . . Language trouble is clearly the creation of 
small-time political adventurers who pass for politi- 
cians, and lust for parochial power.’ 

These are Asia’s Jingos, who in pursuit of political 
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advancement have shrewdly aimed for the areas where 
the people’s energies and enthusiams have not been 
canalised into economic development, and can there- 
fore be diverted to wasteful, dangerous purposes such 
as language agitation. 


VIII 


THE ASIAN JINGO 


If the Black Knight and the Off-White Blimp are 
ludicrous characters, refusing to be carried along on 
the tide of political ‘progress’, the hyper-nationalist, 
slogan-shouting Jingo, thrown up by the same tide, 
with his frenetic excesses and his arrogant exhibitiona- 
lism, is even more laughable, and not a little sinister. 

The Asian Jingo did not inherit the political power 
which the colonial governments surrendered to the 
nationals of Asia, The executors and beneficiaries 
named in the Last Will and Testament of the colonial 
powers were the Brown Sahibs. It was a straight 
transfer of authority and privilege from the Pukka 
Sahib to the Brown Sahib—some of whom, as we have 
seen, are more Pukka than the most rubicund briga- 
dier in the old Punjab. 

Jawaharlal Nehru, Aung San, Liaquat Ali Khan, 
Abdul Rahman and Stephen Senanayake were widely 
regarded in Whitehall and everywhere in the Western 
World as worthy heirs to the power and the glory of 
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the Empire. But there were massive forces beneath 
them, pressing irresistably against the claims of com- 
monwealth camaraderie. 

In Ceylon the dam burst in 1956, washing the 
régime of the Rt. Hon. Sir John Kotelawala, cH, 
KCMG and its attitudes into limbo. In Singapore the 
breach occurred in May 1959, when the People’s 
Action Party swamped the Brown Sahibs at the elec- 
tion. In Indonesia, President Soekarno has been plug- 
ging the hole with his august finger. In Burma, Thai- 
land and Pakistan the Brown Blimps have elbowed the 


fumbling verbal democrats—the Brown Sahibs—out of 
the way and have taken control. 


These new leaders have realised—almost too late— 
that the government of the Brown Sahibs has failed 
to convert the political freedom which they had been 
asked to manage into economic freedom. They are 
trying, by anti-democratic methods, to accomplish 


what parliamentary democracy failed: 


to do in ten 
years, 


They may fail or they may succeed—but the tragedy 
of this kind of short-cut is that it always leads to 
tyranny. Even benevolent dictatorships which do not 
value democratic methods generally develop into 
power-mad oligarchies, 

How long Tengku Abdul Rahman’s democratic, 
conservative party will be able to hold out in Malaya 
depends entirely on how quickly he can give some tan- 
gible Meaning, in terms of cheap food, cheap clothing, 
adequate housing, security and employment, to the 
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high-toned democratic slogans which his party 
employed to win the Malayan election despite the 
influence of the decisive left-wing victory in Singapore. 

India alone of the newly independent countries of 
South Asia has been able to show a substantial— 
though still far from satisfactory—result from the 
transfer of power to the nationals. For instance, the 
catastrophic food shortages which India suffered ten 
years ago are no longer a problem. Smoke stacks, fac- 
tories and dams are appearing where only scrubland, 
mountain and forest existed before. Millions of people 
are living at subsistance level and many thousands are 
still dying of malnutrition—some of starvation. But 
there is physical evidence that India is approaching the 
take-off point in economic development. 

Below the social level of the Brown Sahib and the 
Asian Jingo is the genuine national—the peasant and 
the newly urbanised worker whose values are rooted 
in his native soil and whose attitudes are inspired by 
local traditions and mores. 

After over four hundred years of colonial develop- 
ment, only about twenty per cent of the people of South 
Asia are literate in any language, and only two to five 
per cent are really literate by modern European stan- 
dards, This has created a wide gulf between the 
Brown Sahib and the vast masses of the people who 
could be described as the real nationals of these 
lands. 


Unfortunately, while t 5 
fumbling futilely in their efforts to transform poli 
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he Brown Sahibs have been 
tical 


slogans like ‘Independence’, ‘Freedom’, ‘Merdeka’ and 
‘Swaraj’ into rice, onions, chillies, potatoes, cheap 
clothes and cottages, the Asian Jingo has been able to 
creep in between the rulers and the ruled. 

The Asian Jingo hails from the class for whom the 

+» jargon-jugglers of the Communist Party have solemnly 
invented a name: the comprador bourgeoisie. This 
comprador class includes the ‘vernacular’ school 
teacher, the unwesternised trade union leader, the 
village committee-man; the practitioner of indigenous 
medicine, the local language Poets, novelists, short- 
story writers and the teacher of traditional music and 
dancing. It is not difficult to see why these groups of 
people, whose lives are devoted to essentially decent, 
peaceful and unpolitical purposes, should produce 
from within their ranks such an excrescence as the 
Asian Jingo, 

In the Asian tradition the school-teacher is the 
expositor of all cultural values, Teachers who had 
learnt English, Western manners and values carried 
their pupils farther and farther away from traditional 
ways of thinking and feeling. Pupils of big English-style 
schools were often encouraged to scoff at their less 
privileged fellows in the rural schools, This tendency 
was most noticeable in Malaya and Ceylon, where 
there has been an Ivy League mentality operating at 
the secondary school level. To accentuate the differ- 
ence, local language teachers’ salaries have been much 


less than those of their counterparts in English language 
schools, 
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In these circumstances it is possible to understand 
why some of their frustration was perverted into a 
jingoism even more irrational than the reasons that 
gave it birth. 

It was much the same with the indigenous medicine 
practitioners. Many Asian people still rely on native” 
herbal remedies rather than on Western medicine. But 
doctors of the Brown Sahib class, trained in London 
or Edinburgh, have always scoffed at these remedies as 
relics of barbarism. For most western educated doctors, 
the ‘native’ doctor, practising ayurveda, unani or any 
of the other traditional systems of medicine, are no 
more evolved than witch doctors, and their remedies 
no better than the brews concocted by Macbeth’s mid- 
night hags. 

Since Independence, Asian governments which are 
more sensitive to public preferences than doctors or 
government officials, have given some state patronage 
to indigenous medical systems. But their practitioners 
are regarded as being professionally, intellectually and 
socially inferior to the MD or FRCS, Or even to the mere 
Licentiate practising Western medicine and surgery. 
This kind of discrimination has been the cause of a 
great deal of the jingoism threatening peaceful social 
progress in this region. A 

Artists, artisans, musicians, dancers and writers 
working in the local traditional idiom have had ample 
cause for anger against the rule of the Brown Sahibs. 
Except in India, where the leaders of the great nationa- 
list movement of the first half of the century were able 
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to weave traditions and cultural values into their 
political patterns, indigenous culture was relegated to 
the kitchen. The Brown Sahibs, preoccupied with other 
customs and modes of thinking, ignored traditional 
_ values almost completely. In fact, there has been more 
“recognition and patronage extended to indigenous 
culture from foreign visitors than from Asians them- 
selves. L 

The reaction against this treatment has already 
made itself felt in Asia, and there is now a noticeable 
change of attitude among the ruling Brown Sahibs. 
But long experience of discrimination has pushed 
members of these traditional occupations into jingoism 
of the most dangerous kind. 

Incensed by years of frustration and desperately 
anxious to offer himself as a leader to the inarticulate 
people beneath him, the Asian Jingo has exploited the 
weakness, the inexperience, the lack of technological 
skills and, often, the complacency of the new rulers, He 
has agitated the lowest instincts of all human beings— 
race hatred, religious hatred, caste-hatred, and even 
colour hatred—to set the tuled against their new 
rulers. 

The Asian Jingo has no time for such ideals as 
religious tolerance, communal harmony, national 
unity and equality of opportunity for all irrespective 
of caste, creed and community. These are ancient 
coins—too long bartered around, debased by abuse, 


and suspect because they still have a foreign ring about 
them. 
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Religious tolerance, as far as the Asian Jingo ison aTi 
cerned, is a specious ideal, as ‘foreign’ to his‘mind 1 y 
holding a straight bat and not kicking a man when 
he’s down. (When better? he would ask.) Tolerance 
is weakness in the face of the attempts by other relig- J; 
ionists to convert and proselytise, A true ‘nationalist’, ~ $ 
therefore, has to belong not only to the majority ‘racial? A 
community but also to the majority ‘religious’ com-" , o 
munity. poea 
Some pamphlets issued in Ceylon soon after the end 
of ten months of Emergency of 1958 reveal the mind 
of the Asian Jingo rather effectively : 


= 


An extract from the ‘Holy Bible’. . . . (Translated 
from the original tongues, diligently compared and 
revised.) 


APPOINTED TO BE READ IN CHURCHES AND BY 
ALL SEEKERS OF THE TRUTH 


The Gospel according to St. Truth. 


The book of the generation of Jesus Christ, the son 
of David, the son of Abraham. Jesus hath two beget- 
ters . . . David and Abraham. Behold enters the third 
begetter . . . Joseph, the husband of Mary. How come, 
a woman claimed by thousands of imprudent, blind 
followers as a Virgin bring forth a child out of THREE 5» _ 
fathers? 

Jesus was born in Bethlehem of Jude in the days of 
King Herod. Now what of his mother? Was she (Mary) sd 
not devoted to any improper purpose? Did she not e 
openly indulge in ”ewpness? How can men with 
common-sense call her viRGIN? 
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Heaven on earth, CATHOLICS YOUR DAYS 
ARE NUMBERED; 


Sri Lanka is the land of BUDDHISM. Foundation 
stones of Christianity was laid in Sri Lanka with force 
not with Will. Christianity is smeared with BUDDHIST 
BLoop. Thousands of innocent Buddhists were mur- 
dered coldly by the Portuguese, the Dutch’ and the 
British to propagate Christianity. The period of tran- 
sition is on ‘BLOOD FOR BLOOD’ ‘EYE FOR EYE’ as your 
‘Holy Bible’ says. We Buddhists are ready to sacrifice 
ONE for every TEN CATHOLICS. We are ready to run 
over, your ‘business houses’ (cHurcHEs) and ‘Mudalalis’ 
(PRIESTS). ° 

This is a timely warning. Get ready to accept the 
TRUTH or to die with your DOGMATIC CHRISTIANITY. 

Pray now to your cop, who could not even SAVE 
HIS son... Jesus from the cructrix. 

AMEN 


By a band of martyrs. 


Be it enacted by the Truth’s most excellent Majesty, 
by and with the consent of the Lord Devas, Spirituals 
and Commons in this Present era of Buddhist expan- 
sion, and by the authority of the same as follows : 


m. 


- All Catholics to be burnt alive. 


Provided that an address is made by a Catholic on 

a Queen’s highway, exposing the fact that he or 

she has accepted doctrine of Lord Buddha that 

prudent Catholic shall be deemed free. 

3. No Catholic priest is to be converted, but burnt 
alive. Any expenses incurred in carrying out the 


orders shall be defrayed out of monies collected in 
the Churches. 


N 
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4. This Act may be cited as the ‘Vengeance is Ours 
Act’ and the date of this assent shall be a dead 
secret. Killing of Catholics shall signify the date of 


assent. 
SELF SACRIFICERS 


It is tempting to disregard this kind of threat as the 
work of ineffectual fanatics and crack-pots but for two 
reasons. Firstly, the experience of India before and 
during partition when religious warfare resulted in the 
deaths of many millions; and of Ceylon, which con- 
tinually threatens a religious clash between that per- 
verse new breed known as Militant Buddhists and the 
Catholics. 

And secondly, the experiences of India, Burma, 
Malaya, Singapore and Ceylon have proved that 
where there is a Jingo there is a Communist not far 
behind him. 

Soon after these pamphlets were distributed in Cey- 
lon, the Ceylon Communist Party, for the first time, 
changed its policy of contemptuously ignoring the 
‘opiate of the masses’, and came out suddenly and boldly 
with a burst of hate propaganda against the Catholics. 
They began to use the phrases coined by the articulate 
anti-Catholics among the militant Buddhists, and to 
produce identical arguments against the Catholic 
Church. Certain unwary Buddhist politicians, disap- 
pointed in the relative moderation which the Bandar- 
anaike government had displayed towards the Catho- 
lics, began to regard the Marxists as the modern Fidei 
Defensors of Buddhism. This is the real danger for the 
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future of religious harmony in small Asian countries, 
where minority religions exist side by side with the 
great traditional teachings of the East; the inchoate 
nationalist and religious jingoism of the fanatical few 
can be organised and fashioned into a deadly weapon. 


* 
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IX 


DOWN WITH THE WEST 


Asian Jingoism is not confined to politics, religion and 
language—it concerns itself also with culture and 
morality. One of the most striking features of the post- 
independence years in most countries has been the 
rash of excessive puritanism which demands attention 
at every turn. Since it seems that there is a Mrs Grundy 
lurking in the breast of even the most lascivious pros- 
titute, the mealy-mouthed moralism of the Jingos finds 
a quick response among many people, however absurd 
and ludicrous the form it takes. A characteristic feature 
of this brand of jingoism is that it is directed against 
the ‘immorality’ and ‘decadance’ of the West. It is 
necessary for the Asian Jingos’ purpose that their 
audiences carry away the impression that although the 
West has withdrawn its political hold on Asia, a cul- 
tural imperialism still persists. 

Attacks on freedom of thought and expression in 
Asia are a part of this scheme. The Jingo argues that 
adherence to such values as Freedom of the Press 
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amounts almost to treason, because these are Western- 
Imperialist ideas, quite unsuitable for the climate of 
new Asia. To be a true patriot one had to be ready to 
swear that almost everything in the West was shoddy, 
superficial and ‘unspiritual’. A true patriot would 
instinctively know that all Westerners are materialistic, 
uncultured and oversexed, while we Asians are poor 
but honest, and, of course, intensely moral. Such 
awkward aberrations as the extremely high rate of 
murder have been ascribed to 1) the widespread 
poverty caused by predatory Western Imperialism, 2) 
the loosening of the moral and cultural roots of the 
people by the imposition of a Western education, and 


3) the unholy influence of American 


gangster films and 
crime books. 


The fact that the vast majority of the murders in 
South East Asia are committed by rural people who 
are not likely to have been thus contaminated is not 
considered particularly relevant, Even the pp c—that 
prim model of Western propriety—comes under 
general proscription. The Director General of Radio 
Ceylon recently banned the relaying of the staid BBC 
newscast on the ground that it was a ‘link with the 
colonial past’, 

This kind of hyper-nationalism is often taken to a 
consummately ludicrous point. In Indonesia the mora- 
lists in the administration successfully introduced 
legislation banning the hula-hoop because it ‘aroused 
the sexual passions’ of Spectators. 


Nevertheless even the most national-conscious Asian 
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governments are reluctant to deprive themselves of the 
benefits of Western materialism so long as there is 
money in it. 

One of the outstanding examples of this compromise 
is provided by the Commercial Service of Radio Ceylon 
which is uninhibitedly Westernised in its content and 
technique. But with its powerful range it is a potential 
gold mine and has therefore been permitted to con- 
tinue its decadent, materialistic programmes without 
political intervention. 

The origin of the Commercial Service of Radio Cey- 
lon is interesting. Before World War Two, Radio 
Ceylon was a small-town affair which could hardly 
be picked up beyond territorial waters. But Lord Louis 
Mountbatten set up an enormously powerful station in 
Ceylon to provide international radio communications 
for his South East Asia Command. When s £ A c struck 
camp, this magnificent equipment was offered to Cey- 
lon at what the Labour government of Britain con- 
sidered a generous price. Ceylon’s negotiator was that 
master of carefully calculated and supremely simulated 
anger—Sir Oliver Goonetilleke, once Ceylon’s Gover- 
nor General. 

‘P_P_P-Price? Did I hear correctly? Did someone 
say that we could have R-R-Radio SEAC for a p-p-P- 
price?” he enquired with charming ingenuousness. 

‘Yes, Sir Oliver, we are prepared to offer it to Ceylon 
dirt cheap,’ replied the Labour Minister on the British 


side. ; 
‘Ch-Ch-Ch-Cheap? But we don’t w-w-w-want it. 
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We don’t n-n-n-need it. We have m-m-m-many other 
P-p-p-priorities to spend our st-st-st-sterling on,’ said 
Sir Oliver and stalked away from the conference room 
in a fit of calculated dudgeon. 

They pacified him and brought him back to inform 
him that His Majesty’s Government had very gener- 
ously consented to leave Radio seac where it was— 
free, gratis and for old time’s sake. 

It was much later, they say, that the Commonwealth 
Relations Office learnt that Sir Oliver had got some- 
one in the Admiralty to work out the costs of removing 
Radio srac and re-building it elsewhere, and had 
known before the crucial conference that it was more 
economical for Hc to leave it just where it stood. 

The Ceylon Government decided to put the power- 
ful transmitter of their newly acquired radio station to 
commercial use. And so the whole system of American 
radio salesmanship was imported—American music, 
American accents, American slap-happy radio man- 
nerisms and attitudes, 


From Ghana to Bangkok, everybody listens to Radio 


Ceylon. I have interviewed Asian statesmen, Prime 
Ministers and Ambassadors in Djakarta, Rangoon, 
Delhi and Karachi to the accompaniment of a boogy- 
beat by Radio Ceylon in the background. The Brown 
Sahib, however Asian his official policy, will not be 
denied his quota of decadent Western culture. 

One of the serious results of this influence has been 


the bastardisation of the South Indian music and a lot 


of what passes for indigenous Ceylonese music: a 
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gramophone record may begin with a boogy or cha- 
cha-cha beat and suddenly, without warning, whinny 
off into the familiar tremulous monotone of bad South 
Indian music, The fusion of the two styles could be 
interesting, but unfortunately it is being attempted 
only at the shoddiest level. 

In Southern India, Ceylon and Malaya there are 
strange admixtures of oriental and occidental cultures 
which are not so evident in the life of the people in the 
north region, There is considerable reason to suppose 
that this hybridisation was hastened or accentuated by 
the influence of the Christian missionaries who had 
relatively greater successes in prosclytising in the 
Southern Asian colonies of Britain than in North India 
or Burma. Local reasons might differ from area to 
area but the general picture shows that wherever there 
was a growing Christian convert population, the pro- 
cess of hybridisation also increased. In certain areas 
the process may very well have been the other way 
round—with proselytisation following early Western- 
isation. 

Perhaps the most obvious evidence of this is in the 
manner of dress in South and South East Asia. The 
practical everyday dress of the middle classes in India, 
Ceylon, Malaya and Singapore is an open-necked shirt 
and slacks. When the Trotskyites in Ceylon first came 
e their seats in Parliament they wore 


en masse to tak 
t of respect for Mr 


white slacks and red shirts but ou 
Speaker put on a tie and jacket before they entered the 


Chamber. 
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When Mr. Lee Kwan Yew became Prime Minister 
of Singapore his party went one better—casting off 
the necktie and jacket of formal European-style attire 
which was de rigueur in the Courts or in the Legisla- 
tive Assembly when Singapore was a colony, and 
appearing even at the Governor General’s mansion in 
shirt sleeves., These were grand gestures, symbolising 
the breakaway from old imperial bonds and constitu- 
tional swaddling clothes. 

When the Bandaranaike Government romped into 
office in Ceylon in 1956 the entire Cabinet insisted on 
being sworn in wearing national dress with a blue 
bandolero (the election colour of the victorious party) 
worn round their shoulders. Some of them had never 
worn any other dress but European-style tropical 
clothes. They appeared at the Prime Minister’s house 
wearing tweeds in honour of the grand occasion and 
were promptly despatched upstairs to borrow national- 
style finery from the Prime Minister’s wardrobe. 

One of these Ministers sported a monocle with his 
national costume, a combination which was symbolic 
of how ludicrous this grafting of cultures can be when 
it becomes immoderate and flashy—as it often does. 

Among the countries of South East Asia, Thailand 
alone does not make an issue of its nationalism by 
flaunting a special type of daily dress. Even the most 
intensely nationalistic Thais, both men and women, 
feel no awkwardness whatever 


r in their European-style 
clothes. 


When I remarked about this to Kukrit Pramoj, the 
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distinguished Editor of Siam Riath, his answer was 
significant : ‘You people in Ceylon,’ he said, ‘have been 
colonised for four hundred years. You have been free 
only for ten years, So you feel you must flaunt your 
freedom in everyone’s face because it is new-found. 
We Thais have never been colonised. Even when the 
Japanese came it wasn’t to colonise. They were occupy- 
ing Thailand, temporarily. We have always been free. 
We are accustomed to freedom. We don’t have to 
prove it to anybody, least of all ourselves.’ 
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x 
DIPLOMATIC CIRCUS 


The new nations of South East Asia came into being 
in a period of unprecedented internationalism. Never 
before has there been such movement of people, ideas 
and material goods as there has been since World War 
Two. The Brown Sahibs to whom the government of 
their countries was handed over found themselves 
carrying a dual burden: they were responsible for the 
Proper government of their own countries, and they 
were also concerned with international events more 
complex and fast-moving than human history has ever 
produced before. 

The accomplished skill and grace with which many 
Asians, unaccustomed to the ways of high-pressure 
diplomacy, have displayed—particularly at the United 
Nations—have earned the admiration of even the most 
supercilious and cynical observers of the international 
scene. But the experience has not been devoid of its 
excesses and absurdities, 

Many Asian diplomats, most of whom belong to the 
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new ‘uncommitted’ nations, did not take long to rea- 
lise that their talent for diplomacy was best exercised 
in establishing a profitable relationship with their own 
foreign offices at home. Ambassadors who had been 
bred in the tradition of Western liberalism were quick 
to sense that being ‘uncommitted’ was a public activity; 
behind the scenes it was expedient to be more neutral 
towards London and Washington than towards Mos- 
cow and Peking.’ This was the most effective way of 
ensuring themselves a posting in a Western capital, so 
that their children would be able to get a decadent 
Western education and they themselves would not be 
deprived of the abhorrent comforts of Western mater- 
ialism. 

While this new phenomenon was establishing itself 
in London, New York, Washington, Moscow and 
Peking, Asian capitals were invaded by a reciprocal 
host of diplomats, international contact men and 
experts, who soon took over from the early twentieth 
century characters so skilfully pinned down and ana- 
lysed by Somerset Maugham and Joseph Conrad. 

As a result, Asian society has adapted itself to accom- 


modate the cocktail circuit without which those selling 


2 A conversation I overheard recently in New Delhi pointed up 
this attitude very sharply. Two Asian intellectuals were speaking. 
‘It was a mistake of Nehru’s not to insist on a resolution 
reprimanding the Russians for showing contempt for the Neutrals’ 
meeting at Belgrade by timing his bomb tests for that week.’ 
‘He did express his regret at their action.” ; 
wouldn’t have been so mild. 


‘But if the usa had done it he 
That’s not what I understand by neutralism. : 

‘Good heavens, whoever gave you the idea that neutralism was 
equidistance?” 
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their country’s politics, technical skill and manufac- 
tured goods in the East are unable to function, Ten 
years ago you were nobody in Delhi, Colombo or 
Bombay if you did not have money and a pedigree. 
Now the premium is on position and political influence. 
Armed with these two basic qualifications any jack- 
in-office, however temporary his position may be, be- 
comes a social lion. He is put on every cp hostess’s 
party list. She shares her list with newcomers, and so 
a permanent social set is established, the members of 
which run around each other like trained circus pal- 
freys. In the 1960’s no woman is anybody in South 
Asian society unless she can whistle up at least one 
ambassador, a brace of first secretaries and two or three 
public affairs officers for a stand-up, pawkies-and- 
whiskeys affair on the lawn. The diplomats imagine 
that they are establishing excellent public relations and 
keeping their fingers on the pulse of the people, but of 
Course it is axiomatic that what the majority of people 
in South Asia are thinking at any given moment is 
almost exactly the Opposite of what the glamorous, 
university-educated beauty and her civil servant hus- 
band are thinking, feeling and saying in the capital’s 
social circles, 


Almost every Western diplomatic mission in Asia, 
shares by and large, the same guest list. The Russians 
and the Chinese share their list, which is different 
from those of the more or less Free World. The most 
curious feature of these guest lists is that the diplomats 


of both blocs are continually straining themselves to 
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feed canapés and cocktails to the already converted. 
Diplomats travelling in Democracy invite mostly peo- 
ple who have already bought their line and do not 
need any further proof or persuasion. Diplomats selling 
the Marxist line are ostensibly looking for new cus- 
tomers; they invite new kinds of people to their cock- 
tail parties—Hindu priests, Buddhist monks and peons 
in public office—but most of these newcomers to the 
cocktail circus are already Marxist ‘progressives’ by 
inclination or necessity. It is only at a party given by 
the Russian Ambassador that the American Ambassa- 
dor and the British High Commissioner are likely to 
meet for the first time the postal peon who stopped 
delivering letters in 1956 when he became an MP; Or 
the brilliant little man who translated Gogol from the 
English into Sinhalese or Tamil or Urdu; or the High 
Priest of a rural shrine who has become a political force 
to be reckoned with or destroyed—but never ignored. 

As far as ‘Sales Aids’ go, the Americans rely on 
Marion Anderson, Dave Brubeck, the Symphony of 
the Air or Karel Fageros as cultural ambassadors. 
These envoys, wonderful performers in their own fields 
are, no doubt, highly appreciated. But they are 
appreciated by people who already appreciate the 
kind of civilisation which they represent. People who 
applaud Marion Anderson or Dave Brubeck in Asia 
have already made their acquaintance through gramo- 
phone records, Only a tiny minority of Asians are able 
or want to see these performers in ‘real life’. For ninety- 
nine per cent of the people of this region intellectual 
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jazz, classical music and lawn tennis are as unfamiliar 
and uninviting as a recitation of the Song of Solomon 
would be in a brau-haus in Munich. This is upper crust 
entertainment, unlike juggling, folk dancing or foot- 
ball which are popular in any language and any climate. 

The British Council does not even attempt to reach 
the ‘masses’. Competent Tepertory companies have 
played Shakespeare, Sheridan, Shaw and Eliot in 
South and South-East Asia to students and the English 
educated middle classes. In this way the British try to 
keep the flame of British culture from sputtering out 
completely in the Brown Dominions. 

In this field the Communist countries have sharper 
wits. When they exchange cultural delegations with 
Asian countries, they send out jugglers, muscle-men, 
folk-dancers, puppetteers and footballers. They hold 
Open-air shows, charging little or nothing at the gate, 
so that the Average Asian can come to them in their 
thousands, Juggling, muscle-displaying, folk dancing 
and football are everybody’s cup of tea in South Asia, 
as anywhere else in the world. 

While the surface battle for the political and cultural 
interest of Asia Tages at the diplomatic level, a sub- 
terranean battle rages below on the level of finance 
and trade. Acting on motives ranging from genuine 
fellow feeling to profitable philanthropy and undis- 
guised self-interest, the over-developed countries of the 
West vie with each other to supply financial aid, 
expertise and machinery to the ‘under-developed’ 
countries of Asia. A great deal of discretion guides the 
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varied phases of the battle. But in odd places, where 
the battlefield is relatively small and diplomatic cover 
is sparse, the ferocity of the cold war conflict, even in 
the business of helping poverty-stricken Asians to im- 
prove their living standards, becomes very evident. 
The Americans build a massive system of roadways. 
The Russians build a giant bakery. The Americans 
undertake the development of small river basins. The 
Russians offer to develop the largest river in the land. 
The Canadians, appalled by the slowness with which 
ships are unloaded in the harbour, provide a giant 
crane specially designed for the purpose. New Zea- 
landers do not believe in half-measures and so donate 
a model dairy, complete from udder to skimmer. 
Britain, not to be outdone by her noveau riche daugh- 
ter in the Commonwealth, parries with a Treasury 
expert in Organisation and Method. 

America, Canada, Britain, Germany, Russia and 
China tread on each other’s corns in the stampede to 
grant scholarships and fellowships to Asian students 
and community ‘leaders’. Travel grants, grants-in-aid, 
tuition grants, aided-lodging schemes, study tours and 
cultural exchange tours are tossed around South Asia 
by cultivated contact men, high-powered public rela- 
tions men with Madison Avenue manners, with Com- 
monwealth Relations Office condescension or with the 
artful cameraderie of the Marxist missionary. 

But this is an aspect of another wondrous post-war 
phenomenon—cold-war charity—and the Brown 
Sahibs response to it deserves its own chapter. 
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XI 


ALMS, FOR THE LOVE OF ASIA 


A very remarkable feature of independent Asia is the 
growth and rapid proliferation of a new phenomenon 
national mendicancy. The begging bowl and the 
out-stretched palm have been symbols of the Orient 
for over 2,000 years. But they had always been symbo- 
lic of individual penury. In the first decade of Asian 
independence mendicancy has been raised to a national 
scale, 

Mendicancy requires two parties—those who take 
and those who can afford to be taken. Asian leaders, 
at the taking end, argue rather shamefacedly, like rich 
uncles who have fallen upon evil days, that Asia has a 
moral right to assistance from the wealthier countries 
because most Asian countries have been subject to Ws 
they call ‘imperialistic plundering’ of the past 40! 
years. The wealth that travelled Westward should, 
they say, now return Eastward. i 

Unfortunately, the observable facts of the situation 
undermine this argument. The classical Asian Empire 
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builders, Britain, France and Holland, are also living 
on charity. Two wars, and the liquidation of an empire 
—a ready made market for manufactured goods— 
have thrown these tycoons of the nineteenth century 
into the poorhouse. The two rich uncles of the world 
are now the us and the ussr. Uncle Sam came to 
Europe and Asia with pockets bulging full of crisp 
greenbacks. Every letter in the alphabet has been used 
up in various combinations of initials to denote organi- 
sations set up to distribute us charity, while other 
organisations have grown thick and fast to receive and 
allocate this aid to the no doubt deserving poor. 

In the meantime Uncle Vanya, who was completely 
isolated from Asia as long as the colonial régimes were 
in power, has begun to distribute roubles among the 
countries which were signatories to the Bandung agree- 
ment. The countries of Asia and Africa, which rather 
grudgingly allow themselves to be called under- 
developed, now have two competing benefactors. 
Foreign aid has become an integral part of the budget 
of these countries. As the programmes became estab- 
lished, aid from abroad began to be regarded as 
Income Receivable. It was a very short step from this 
to regarding it as a right. 

Some Asian nations, like Burma and India, are 
shamefaced about the foreign assistance T eceived. 
Jawaharlal Nehru, for instance, has always deplored 
the need for foreign aid and tends to look upon it as 
the obverse of the neutralist coin. 

The Thais, on the other hand, h 
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ave taken to foreign 


aid with the insouciance that distinguishes their atti- 
tude to everything except their monarchy. They thrive 
on the fruits of democracy elsewhere, and remain 
wondrously impervious to its ideals. 

Pakistan’s attitude to foreign aid is motivated by the 
same factor which guides her foreign policy, national 
development and choice of friends: her dark and un- 
relenting distrust of India. Nehru quailed at the sugges- 
tion that he should invite foreign assistance to guard 
northern India’s frontiers against Chinese incursions, 
but the Pakistanis have shown no pernickety qualms 
about accepting aid in the form of military assistance. 
An Asian journalist once remarked with cruel wit that 
the ingenuously expressive slogan of the United States’ 
International Co-operation Administration—‘Hands 
Across the Sea’—should be changed in the case of 
Pakistan to “Arms Across the Sea’, But all the bully- 
tagging given to Pakistan by her anti-Seato colleagues 


who, being politically inclined one way, suspect 


Pakistan’s protestations of neutralism because she 
happens to be inclined the other way, cannot persuade 
the Pakistanis to believe that there is 
India. 

In Ceylon, the government of Solomon Bandar- 
anaike began the tactic of playing both ends against 
the middle. The Americans are willing to help. So are 
the Canadians, Australians and New Zealanders. So 
indeed are the Russians, The general attitude of the 
Ceylon government has been that without foreign 
capital it is impossible to develop the industrial and 
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no danger from 


agricultural potential of Ceylon. But at the same time 
the millions already invested by Britain in tea, and 
rubber estates, oil, insurance, banking and Pme is 
threatened with nationalisation and even outright ex- 
propriation. It is not surprising therefore, that although 
EA Ceylonese Finance Minister’s budget speech from 
948 to 1961 has pleaded for foreign capital as the 
sine qua non of national development, foreign investors 
are chary of throwing good money after bad. 
Despite the ever-increasing leftwardness of Ceylon, 
foreign aid from the West continues through the 
Colombo Plan and the United States Operations Mis- 
sion, One of the major tragedies of Ceylon is that this 
aid has been wasted or misapplied. 
The Case of the Rusty Tractors is well known to 
the Colombo Plan authorities. Nearly a hundred trac- 


tors donated to Ceylon through the Colombo Plan by 


the government of Australia were discovered to be 
They were therefore 


unsuitable for paddy farming. 
hidden away in derelict tractor stations in the wilds, 
with weeds growing through the machinery and tracks 
and moving parts rusting from neglect. Efforts were 
made to persuade the government to swap these heavy 
modern machines for a strain of tough buffaloes or 
milch cattle which might have suited Ceylon’s agricul- 
tural needs better,,but without avail. Nothing but the 
most modern equipment would do—even if it was to 
rot away in the jungle. 
The Case of the Missing Asparagus Cans is also 


legendary. In 1957 Ceylon was struck by unprece- 
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dently heavy floods. Thousands of poor people were 
faced with starvation. People in various parts of the 
globe—the United States, the United Kingdom, India, 
Japan, Russia and many other places—rushed aid to 
the flood victims. The U.S. Government sent an air- 
craft carrier heavy with helicopters, foodstuffs and 
medicines. Several million dollars worth of goods were 
distributed. Within a few days, fourteen-pound cans 
of asparagus, crates of Kleenex, Scotts tissue (pink for 
Her and blue for Him) and other familiar px items 
were found floating in the bazaars of Colombo, hawked 
by itinerant vendors. No one had told the U.S. Govern- 
ment that the flood victims had no use for such refined 
embellishments of American civilisation. 

Since 1953 several million dollars of Canadian 
Colombo Plan aid granted for setting up polytechnics . 
in Ceylon have been lying unused in the Treasury 
coffers while government after government has be- 
moaned the lack of technical skills to carry out its 
development plans. It was recently revealed that 
£200,000 of foreign aid had been ‘underspent’ in 
Ceylon. 

This phenomenon, apparently, is not unique in Asia. 
But what can be done about it? The donor countries 
are terrified of intervening or making recommendations 
about how aid should be allocated and used because 
they will be accused of unwarranted interference in 
the domestic affairs of these countries. The answer 
Seems to be to centralise all foreign aid, vesting its 
control in a Ministry of Planning. 
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The under-developed nations of Asia have consis- 
tently used the argument that unless the West helped 
the new democracies of Asia to build up their economy 
with money and technical assistance, these nations 
would surely fall a victim to totalitarianism or Com- 
munism. Pakistan, Thailand and Indonesia have 
already proved part of this thesis: they have become 
totalitarian or semi-authoritarian countries. The other 
half of the argument, however, has become less effec- 
tive, because the Communist bloc too has entered the 
field with substantial aid, mainly in the form of long- 
date credits and technical assistance. 

The Communists are determined to fill the vacuum 
created in Asia by the retreat of Western capitalism. 
Soviet capitalism is no longer only a dream in Miko- 
yan’s brain—it is fast becoming a reality. Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Russia and China are now freely 
entering the commercial field in Asia, competing with 
Britain, Germany, Japan and the usa for foreign 


markets. 
And just as the West realised that, from a business 
loped 


point of view, Asia must be economically develope 
before Asians can trade with the West, the Communist 
bloc has accepted the fact that it is impossible to ‘work 
Asia entirely on ideological grounds. Soviet capitalism, 
being subject like any other kind to the ancient law of 
what is euphemistically called ‘Enlightened Self- 
interest’, has taken the practical line that aid must 
precede trade. The Communist donors have a distinct 
advantage over their Western rivals in international 
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charity : they can offer cheaper loans than the Western 
democracies, who are answerable to Parliament or 
Congress for all expenditure. The Communist govern- 
ments can give quick decisions from the centre. 
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XII 


GOVERNMENT OF THE PEOPLE, 
BY SOME PEOPLE 
z 


The Brown Sahibs now face the 64,000 rupee question: 
has parliamentary democracy ‘worked’? The question 
has two aspects and those who discuss it and study it 
have two kinds of answers in mind when they ask: 


become accepted 


1) Has parliamentary democracy 
f government in 


and assimilated as a system 0 
South and South East Asia? 


2) Has parliamentary democracy served as an effi- © 
cient instrument of economic development in 


South and South East Asia? 

The response to the first question is Yes and No. 
The second generally evokes a loud NO without a 
hint of qualification—except perhaps the hopeful con- 
cession that parliamentary democracy could be refash- 
ioned into an efficient instrument of national regenera- 


tion in South and South East Asia. 
It is the variety of opinion as to how this refashion- 
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ing. should take place without seriously endangering 
the context, forms and spirit of parliamentary democ- 
racy as practised in Britain, that causes all the bother. 

From Karachi to Djakarta the Brown Sahibs who 
inherited the colonial empires of the West have been 
mulling this problem over ever since it began to be 
evident that the economic development of South and 
South East Asia was not progressing at the same pace 
as political consciousness was spreading among the 
people. The Brown Sahib who went into politics in the 
tradition of the upper middle class families of Britain, 
believing they were destined to play an active role in 
the shaping of national destiny, recognised the inevit- 
ability and necessity of the transfer of political power 
from their own small class to the ‘Common Man’, It 
was a matter for concern to the Brown Sahib, however, 
that this transition should take place in an orderly, well 
regulated, well-bred manner. It was also a really grave 
matter for concern that the common man was becom- 
ing politically conscious and articulate at a pace which 
made it impossible for the Brown Sahibs in the govern- 
ment and in the administration to match it with an 
adequate programme of economic development. 

The cry for better housing, schooling, hospital ser- 
vices, transport, marketing facilities and many other 
amenities becomes shriller and more irresistible every 
day, and everywhere except in Japan rapidly increas- 
ing population eats up the meagre economic gains 
made each year. 


The Brown Sahibs’ answer to this, of course, was 
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planning. Impelled largely by the British Labour Gov- 
ernment’s addiction to planning the citizen’s life from 
womb to tomb, the governments in South and South 
East Asia became Master-Plan conscious. Five Year 
plans, Six Year plans and even Ten Year plans were 
formulated as designs for living for the Common Man. 
India alone, with Nehru’s colossal authority and direct 
supervision, has been able to get a plan under way. But 
the Planning Sahibs have not yet been able to touch the 
fringe of the problem of mass poverty in India. Other 
Asian countries have studied Indian plans, British 
plans and the plan which has already transformed New 
China to a substantial degree, but they have so far 
been able to produce nothing more than highly impres- 
sive statements of good intentions. But the Brown 
Sahib continues to rely on the Plan as a panacea and 
bemoans loudly the hostile fate which denies him a 
moment’s respite from his political preoccupations to 
make a start on planned economic development. 

His predicament is very much like that of the man, 
who when he was told that he must stop beating his 
stubborn mule and adopt more humane methods to 
persuade it to move, replied ‘Yes, but I must get his 
attention first !’ 

The difficulty of getting a Plan going is aggravated 
by the Asian Jingo who is less concerned about national 


plans than about his own plan for political advance- 
ment. He has recognised the fact that the gap between 
Ifilment is widening in 


urgent need and overdue fu i : 
Asia in spite of the planning and the foreign aid that 
d r 
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the Brown Sahib offers, and he exploits this deficiency 
to his increasing advantage. It is easy for him to use 
chauvinistic, communal, religious and other divisive 
slogans to keep the political furnace well stoked. Mean- 
while, the Brown Sahibs appeal to the Common Man’s 
sense of Law and Order, and fob him off with promises 
of plenty in a planned future. But, so far, the promises 
of hydro-electrification and industrialisation, blue- 
printed in a score of Asian budgets, have remained 
unfulfilled. . 

The stock excuse has been that technical skills are 
unavailable in Asia. But when technical know-how was 
offered it was rarely put to optimum use. This failure 
was ascribed to ‘The System’. Administrations, which, 
as we have seen, proved their durability and useful- 
ñess in colonial times and during periods of civil com- 
motion, were incapable of adapting themselves to the 
new needs of nations which required rapid develop- 
ment. The old administration had been sustained by 
a pyramidal hierarchy of responsibility given to officers 
whose sense of discretion had been almost completely 
neutralised by set regulations and hoary precedent. 

The new problem was not how to ‘hold’ a country 
or how to make it ‘pay’, but how to make it work and 
how to increase the gross national product to enable the 
people to find sufficient food, clothing, shelter, school- 
ing, and medical services. 

Asian governments were faced with the frightening 
prospect of having ten to twenty years, at the most, 


for a job which had taken Britain and America tw 
* 
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hundred years and the Soviet Union a bloody revolu- 
tion and forty years of totalitarian control to achieve. 

The instrument of parliamentary democracy had 
developed side by side with the progress of industriali- 
sation in Britain, Europe and America. In Russia the 
instrument used was dictatorship, forged not in the 
quieter fires of evolutionary experience, but in the 
blast furnace of revolutionary passion. Asian countries 
had both. these examples before them when they 
became independent in the post-war years. Tradition, 
old acquaintance, familiar patterns of thought, politi- 
cal education, a cultivated sense of liberalism and the 
experience of parliamentary practice in Britain exerted 
a powerful pull. Parliamentary forms and consciousness 
were adopted and practised with considerable flair amil 
finesse. 

None of these nations had any experience of a party 
system before Independence. In India, the Congress 
Party, the Muslim League and the Communist Party 
had been in the forefront of the struggle for indepen- 
dence, but the idea of government by a party system 
was completely alien, The Indian National Congress 
has never been a political party. It always was, and 
still is a movement—like the Communist Party. 

For instance, the only party that existed in sei: 
before Independence was the Communist Party, split 
into Stalinists and Trotskyists. When Ceylon eae 
the parliamentary reforms recommended by the = i; 
bury Commission, almost all the members of the ta e 
Council of the time grouped themselves oanien into 
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a party which they called the United National Party. 
This was the origin of Ceylon’s party system. 

The development of political parties in Burma was 
also a post-Independence development. The musical- 
comedy complexity of the names of parties—for 
example the Anti-Facist Freedom League (Clean) as 
opposed to the Anti-Facist Freedom League (Stable) 
gives an indication of the immaturity of the party sys- 
tem in Burma. 

It is therefore a remarkable achievement for some of 
these nations to have been able to adopt the forms of 
parliamentary democracy in such a short time with so 
few constitutional disputes and parliamentary up- 
heavals. A great deal of the credit for this must go to 
the Brown Sahibs who had received a ‘Western’ educa- 
tion. Even Asian politicians whose political careers have 
been dedicated to the destruction of parliamentary 
democracy and the substitution in its place of demo- 
cratic centralism (alias the Dictatorship of the Prolet- 
ariat alias the Politburo of the Party) have been stout 
defenders of the forms of parliamentary democracy 

_ while it still existed. 

In Ceylon, while Trotskyist Philip Gunawardena 
(Wisconsin Universtiy) was harranging against ‘your 
old House of Commons rules’, his Trotskyist comrade 
N. M. Perera (London University) was quoting chap- 
ter and verse from Erskine May to keep Ceylon’s 
parliamentary copy-book from being blotted. 

Parliamentary democracy in India has proved to be 
the least susceptible to sudden change and instability 
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in the Asian region. Superficially examined, Indian 
experience offers proof that a Westminster-style system 
can be grafted successfully on Asia. But this view 
ignores two major factors which make India’s case 
rather special—the massive stature and prestige of 
Premier Nehru, and the Congress Party. The Congress 
Party, whose leaders fought behind Mahatma Gandhi, 
continues to wear the mantle of invincibility, if not 
infallibility. 

Ceylon’s example is perhaps more illustrative of the 
real strength and weakness of the idea of imposing 
democratic forms on Asian nations. Ceylon’s parlia- 
mentary system has withstood the strain of five elec- 
tions, with the pendulum of power swinging rapidly 
from Right to Left and back to Right. In spite of all 
the coup d’etat rumours, and the assassination of a 
Prime Minister, Ceylon’s parliamentary continuity has 
not yet been broken. But the defects in the system have 
been brought out under the stress and strain of political 
changes. Every election in Ceylon, bar the first in 1947, 
has been fought on widely emotional issues. In 1952 
Dudley Senanayake rode to an overwhelming victory 
on the wave of emotion caused by the death of his 
father, D. S. Senanayake, the Grand Old Man of 
Ceylon. In 1956 Solomon Bandaranaike stirred up 
latent racial and religious passions to sweep into power. 
In March, 1960 the factor that influenced the result 
was the flood of tears that Bandaranaike’s widow vig 
able to release in the relatively backward rural areas; 
and in July, 1960, as head of a left-wing election 
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alliance, she was carried by the same wave to a massive 
parliamentary victory. 

Whether emotionalism of this extremely superficial 
kind, expressing itself through the ballot, is true parlia- 
mentary democracy or whether the success of a parlia- 
mentary democracy should be judged only or largely 
on the evidence of the presence of reason and critical 
discrimination among the voters, is a nice problem for 
political scientists interested in the continued existence 
of democracy in Asia, 

For the people of Asia, however, the more urgent 
problem is whether this preoccupation with parlia- 
mentary form and the achievement of political power 
through democratic means, has not immeasurably 
slowed down the pace of possible economic develop- 
ment. 

Prime Minister Nehru returned from his visit to 
China with this question searing his mind. He had seen 
for himself how the Chinese Communists had been 
able to wake the dragon after centuries of unproduc- 
tive sleep. His liberal conscience was horrified by the 
methods adopted, but regimentation and authoritarian 
direction of human lives had certainly revitalised China 
to such an obvious extent that it seemed as though with- 
in ten years she would become the most powerful indus- 
trial country in Asia, and would begin to offer a serious 
challenge to the other great industrial powers of the 
world. Despite the lamentable stories of atrocities and 
whip-controlled slavery in the communes, Nehru did not 
blind himself to the evidence of a massive resurgence. 
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Land which had never, produced a harvest for lack 
of water was suddenly sprouting into abundance. Huge 
irrigation works had appeared all over the vast con- 
tinent. Hydro-electric power was becoming rapidly 
available in the rural districts. Industrially the Chinese 
were not confining themselves to heavy industry and 
the production of capital goods. The markets of South 
and South East Asia were being flooded with Chinese 
products—canned foods, small consumer goods, orna- 
ments and a variety of modern drugs, From the point 
of view of quality, too, these goods were seriously 
competitive. And what was more important, the price 
was considerably lower than the price for a comparable 
article made in the us or Europe. 

Nehru thought he saw a way out of 
how to galvanise his own nation into that kind of 
intense productivity without using brutish methods. 
China had taught the world an elementary but impres- 
sive lesson in economics. In a country where the popu- 
lation is beginning to press heavily on the land reserves, 
and there is a marked paucity of capital, it is possible 
to increase the use of the third force in industrial 
productivity—labour—and make up the deficit sub- 
stantially. Nehru felt that he could now apply this 
lesson in India, but by democratic means. He appealed 
for volunteer labour to build the huge dams thau 
coming up in the hills. His propaganda services played 
the theme for all it was worth. Many people were 
excited by the same kind of spirit that E 
to boycott British goods and take to coarse handloom 
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the problem of 


produce instead. But the Shramdan, or labour-dona- 
tion movement, has not yet shown signs of building 
up into the massive force that would be needed to 
match China’s effort. 

The planning experts who had been sceptical about 
their leader’s hopeful reliance on voluntary labour 
were confirmed in their view that the Chinese exper- 
ience would never really be duplicated in democratic 
India. 

In Pakistan the Brown Sahibs have abandoned the 
democratic system without shedding many tears. After 
ten years of futile bungling they decided that the game 
of parliamentary democracy had gone on for too long 
and had produced no concrete results. 

The army leadership of Burma, Thailand and 
Indonesia felt much the same way. They decided to 
rescue their countries from the politicians. Burma’s 
army leader, General Ne Win, ‘rescued’ his country 
from political pandemonium in 1958, He then set 
about putting things in order and handed the country 
back to U Nu and Parliamentary democracy. In two 
years the country was in such a shambles that Ne Win 
took peremptory action and took charge once more. 

In Thailand, the army dictatorship shows no signs 
of surrender and President Soekarno has made a 
mockery of the whole idea of parliament in Indonesia 
by setting up a rubber-stamp parliament to give 4 
public impression of democratic approval. 

Solomon Bandaranaike, whatever his shortcomings 
as a practical politician, was one of the shrewdest 
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political analysts of our time. He too, had reservations 
about the effectiveness of parliamentary democracy as 
an instrument for economic development in a back- 
ward country. He suggested the re-adoption of a sys- 
tem that had been tried and superceded in the *30’s: 
he wanted parliament divided into committees rather 
than parties, each committee having executive powers 
to carry out parliament’s decisions. Bandaranaike 
believed that Asian countries, with a tremendous 
distance to go to catch up with their economic needs, 
could not afford the luxury of parliamentary demo- 
cracy on the pattern set out by Westminster. He 
declared : ‘There is no superfluity of excellence among 
our political leaders.’ For he believed that the party 
system with its conventional and essential separation 
into two major ‘sides’ was largely a theatrical device 
to evoke the best oratory in the House, and that the 
best political minds of economically under-developed 
nations should forego the opportunity for indulging in 
parliamentary histrionics, and work on the same side 
for agreed national purposes. 
These ideas created a sharp 5 
the world. Most American commentators felt that this 
was a specious argument calculated to undermine the 
fundamental concepts of parliamentary democracy. 
There were many British critics who were outraged at 
the idea of anyone claiming to improve, Or even to 
adapt, the time-tested system spread all over the world 
by the great Mother of Parliaments. Bandaranaike’s 
critics in Asia took a more intimate stand in their 
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objections. They suspected that this was only a hollow 
attempt to scotch all growing opposition and perpet- 
uate Bandaranaike’s premiership. 

All these critics, including the present writer, made 
the mistake of not placing the idea in the context from 
which it came and in not separating it from the man’s 
personal motives. Bandaranaike’s strictures on the 
efficacy of Westminster-type democracy in Asia were 
made in the context of experience in practical politics. 
Whatever his motives may have been, the validity of 
his criticism has been borne out by events in Ceylon 
since his death. Material development is almost at a 
standstill, while politicians are vying with each other 
to think up the most inflammatory slogans with which 
to capture power. 

Banadaranaike’s scheme, whatever its intrinsic 
defects, is interesting as one of the first attempts in Asia 
to reconsider and redesign the government machine 
on democratic lines. Asian re-thinking about the 
efficacy of parliamentary democracy has usually led 
to military dictatorships differing only in their degrees 
of authoritarian rigidity. In Ceylon there is no militar- 
istic tradition—the small and well disciplined army; 
navy and air force have never heard a shot fired in fear 
or anger except when they were controlling the 
Emergency of 1958, Solomon Bandaranaike, bred in 
the literary traditions of the Protestant S. Thomas’ 
College in Colombo, and Oxford, and later inspired by 
the heroic ideal of being a People’s Premier, could 
never think seriously in terms of a militaristic solution 
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“would become cabinet min 


to the problem of inadequacy in the democratic 
machinery of government. 

Political students, who are by instinct or cultivation 
democrats at heart, might profitably examine his 
scheme and take it further in their thinking before 
they reject it or abandon all hope of finding a way 
out of the Asian morass of apathy, incompetence, 
national disintegration and impoverishment. 

In bare outline the suggestion was to make every 
individual member of parliament take an effective, 
active role in the government of the country. Repre- 
sentatives would be elected to parliament on a popular 
ballot, on the basis of their individual capacity, repu- 
tation and general acceptability and not as party men 
with defined attitudes and policies. Parliament, there- 
fore, would be composed of men and women who were 
popularly accepted persons rather than party repre- 
sentatives. There would be no formal divisions into 
government and opposition. The whole House would 
divide up into committees, whose composition might 
be determined either by general agreement or by draw- 


ing of lots. These would elect their chairmen, who 
isters. These committees 


would actually carry out the Government's decisions 
Major policy decisions would be proposed’ by the 


Government but would be accepted as law only when 


they were passed by a majority of the House. 
Thus, in effect, the Prime Minister would become 


the chief exeéutive of the country. Every ayaa 
talent in the House would be put to some use, or to 
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more effective use than that to which it is put under 
traditional parliamentary democracy. Thus members 
of parliament might turn to proving their ability to 
their constituents by their performances as committee- 
men, rather than by peddling popular brands of 
emotionalism. There would be more stability and 
order because parliament itself would not be subject ` 
to the instant threat of direct action or dissolution. 
Governments could be changed by majority decision, 
but this would only amount to a change of personnel, 
rather like changing the board of directors of a com- 
pany. The governing of the country, the maintenance 
of order, the development and distribution of the 
country’s resources would proceed smoothly and 
effectively without being bogged down in futile con- 
troversy over insignificant and irrelevant issues which 
politicians, divided on party lines, would otherwise 
exploit for their own purposes, 

These were the advantages offered, What were the 
disadvantages? 

First, the entire idea was undeniably a reversion to 
an earlier and more primitive stage of constitutional 
development. Secondly, people who had become fami- 
liar with party government would tend to coagulate 
into groups of partisan interests, however, often they 
were redistributed in committees. Thirdly, the tradi- 
tional separation of the legislature from the day-to-day 
administration of the country would be replaced by 4 
system in which politicians lawfully interfered. This 
system would be abused by unscrupulous members of 
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parliament for their own benefit. Fourthly, opportun- 
ities for bribery and nepotism would increase beyond 
all previous experience, even at the worst of times. 
Every member of parliament would be exposed to 
bribes in respect of recruitment to Government jobs, 
transfers, and promotions of public servants, the fixing 


~ of priorities in public expenditure, the issuing of licen- 


ces and permits and at numerous other points in their 
daily activities. This is always the great danger of 
mixing political power with administrative deci- 
sions. 

All the same, Bandaranaike’s i 
to a possible compromise between the traditional 
Westminster democratic pattern and the abnegation 
of the very spirit of democracy as exemplified by 
President Sockarno’s puppet parliament which, like 
its notorious predecessor in the time of Henry the 
Eight of England, is being used as an instrument to 
give an appearance of popular acceptability to the will 


dea pointed the way 


of the palace. 

On balance, Bandaranaike’s scheme might appear 
to be worth trying out and—on paper at any rate— 
it seems to have merits for a small country like Ceylon 
or Malaya. But this idea, which may aptly be called 
Executive Democracy, would present overwhelming 
difficulties for a massive nation like India faced with 
the problem of establishing a central government 


which can represent the needs and divergent wishes of 
dia’s case, one of the 


440,000,000 people. In In 
frightening developments in the first fourteen years 
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has been the massive increase in the size of the bureau- 
cracy. n 

As would be expected, Parkinson’s first Law has 
been confirmed beyond doubt in the Indian experience, 
and the development of the country has lagged far 
behind the numerical strength of the rapidly increasing 
bureaucracy. Executive democracy in a context like 
this could prove to be disastrous. 

The political result of the building up of Indian 
bureaucracy (the ramifications and complexities of 
which are beyond belief) has been the accumulation of 
power in New Delhi. It is an axiom that bureaucratic “ 
channels carry power from the periphery to the centre, 
denuding the provinces of their political vitality and 
filling up the murky repositories at the centre. The 
central government is making an attempt to ‘process’ 
this strength and redistribute it among the people in 
the country via the Planning Commission, but, despite 
a great deal of good will and honest effort, the exercise 
is proving to be too roundabout and the results too 
dilatory for optimism. ‘ 

India hopes to double its present per capita income 
by 1978, that is, to give each person an average of £20 
a year instead of the present £10, But is this going to 
touch even the fringe of the problem? Ceylon, for in- 
stance, already has the per capita income which India 
hopes to reach by 1978, but her political problems have 
been beyond the capacity of her successive parliamen- 
tary governments to solve. 

Nehru is quite aware of the inadequacy of the 
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_ because other systems are worse. So, we 


parliamentary system of government in the light of 
India’s need of urgent national development. But the 
day-to-day business of directing the government of 
India has prevented him from giving serious thought 
to alternatives or correctives. His own disappointment 
with parliamentary democracy as an efficient means 
of governing nations like India is evident from his 
remarks at the 66th Session of the Indian National 


Congress held recently : ‘Democracy is good. I say this 
are forced to 


accept democracy. It has good points and also bad. 


“ But merely saying that democracy will solve all our 


problems is utterly wrong. Problems are solved by 
intelligence and hard work.’ 

The tortured ambivalence of these remarks is 
typical of Nehru’s frequent obiter dicta on the philos- 
ophy of politics and clearly reveals the existence of the 
conflict between the conscience of the Yogi and the will 
of the Commissar within him. It also reveals his nega- 
tive attitude towards the virtues of parliamentary 
democracy as a political instrum: ‘ 

The most sincere and interesting evaluation and 
criticism of the development and performance of 


parliamentary democracy in Asia has been by Jaya- 
prakash Narayan, who is perhaps the foremost Indian 
js still guided by the 


leader today whose thinking guided. 
spiritual clarity of Mahatma Gandhi’s idealism. He 
takes the view that democratic ideals have been per- 
verted and disastrously undermined in India a 
the past fourteen years. The patty system on whic 
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the West bases its parliamentary processes has proved 
to be an utter failure in India. India has been ruled 
since Independence by a one-party dictatorship, which 
has succeeded because its leaders inherited the political 
prestige of the nationalist movement and the spiritual 
mantle of Gandhi. 

Unfortunately Gandhi’s ideals, says Narayan, have 
been banished from India along with colonialism. 
The present leadership of India has jettisoned 
Gandhism and the values he held so clearly, such as 
non-violence, simplicity and democracy, in their insane 
rush to transform India into an industrial country 
dominated by big business and a monolithic centralised 
Government which, by their very nature, are increas- 
ingly usurping the liberty of the individual—the 
central idea behind the conception of democracy. 

Narayan, like Bandaranaike, blames the party sys- 
tem for the debasement of the democratic spirit in 
India. Party politics are competitive and wasteful of 
time and effort in any country, but more so in India 
whose problems of poverty are so urgent and should 
therefore be replaced by co-operative endeavour 
among the people. But in order to make this possible 
the people must be enabled to play an active, con- 
scious, united role in the development of their country 
—as Mahatma Gandhi proved by the monumental 
success of his leadership of the national struggle which 
he based on rural communities, thus involving the 
whole of India in the Independence movement. The 
party system fragments the common purposiveness of 
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India, and the accumulation of power at the centre 
isolates the Government from the people, from whom 
this power is derived. s 

‘Democracy and centralisation stand in inverse ratio 
to each other . . . without decentralisation there is no 
democracy’ has been Narayan’s constant theme in 
recent times. The way out he offers is to decentralise 
political power and to distribute economic power 
among the rural districts. His ideal unit of social 
organisation for India is the agro-industrial community 
responsible for the good government and the economic 
social welfare of its members on a strictly non-partisan 
basis. A return to this pattern of small communities 
would restore the individual to his human size and 
liberate those who are responsible for the management 
of the affairs of the community—those who are now 


locked in competitive politics—from the tyranny of 


the party whip. 
Would there be a place for a central government 
ith a strictly limited 


in this conception? Yes—but wi i 
range of functions: the defence and external pano 
of the nation as a whole, and the co-ordination © 


inter-community affairs such as the issue of currency, - 
the distribution of power, the development of com- 
munications and similar problems. T 
Narayan’s ideas have provoked many fe to 
name-calling. He has been described as eget 
‘starry-eyed’, ‘visionary’ and ‘hyper-idealist r 
Congress high command, threatened with fragment 3 
tion in Nehru’s declining yea", is too preoccupied wit 
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the need for preserving its prestige and power to con- 
cern itself with the spirit of democracy. The Praja 
Socialist Party, which Narayan founded and led, feels 
that it cannot follow him along the path he is taking 
now—a path which, I am sure, is the shortest route to 
the political wilderness for that party. The Com- 
munists, of course, have a cruder technique for dealing 
with such dangerous ideas as individual liberty. Some 

` of the less offensive names they have for Narayan are 
‘American stooge’, ‘reactionary’ and ‘obscurantist’. 
Nehru, who likes to be thought of as the most rational 
Indian since the Buddha, and considers himself a hard- 
headed pragmatist, directed one of his rare poisoned 
arrows at Narayan. When asked by reporters, last year, 
to comment on Gagarin’s flight into space, he is said 
to have answered: ‘What is all this fuss about 
Gagarin’s being the first man in space? We’ve had a 
man in space for sixteen years—his name is Jayapra- 
kash Narayan.’ 

Narayan’s case seems to be hopeless in the face of 
this kind of intransigence, but there is no doubt that 
however impracticable his ideas might seem in the 
present context—particularly with China rattling the 
sabre on the northern frontier—the respect of India 
as a whole for him has increased in recent times. 
The people of India have time for impractical idealism. 

` Their tradition and even their modern history has a 
high place of honour for starry-eyed obscurantists- 
_ They have not forgotten that Gandhi was a dreamer 
who fought the machinery of Lancashire with the 
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pee pecan might of the Indian Army of 
: with a resolute refusal to match 
violence with violence. 

$ Already there are some signs of Narayan’s concep- 
tion of non-party government taking effective root at 
the village community level. In parts of Andra Pradesh 
rural leadership has agreed to abandon party labels 
and to replace competitive politics with co-operative 
effort. That is why Narayan urges Congress and the ~ 
Socialists that it is not too late, even now, to abandon 
party politics and to resurrect the spirit of Gandhian 
co-operation. He re-iterated his theme recently in a 
press interview: ‘I hope that after the next General 
Election India will have a national Government con- 
stituted of the best talents in the country, irrespective 
of party membership or non-membership, rather than 
merely party government. I find that “isms” are 
creating unnecessary divisions and preventing a com- 
mon, concerted national effort being made in our 
country. What India needs today is a national effort, 
not a party one. I do not think that any party, includ- 
ing the Congress Party, the biggest of them, is strong 
enough and has the necessary personnel and the moral 
resources to solve the problem which the country faces 


~ so urgently.’ 

Dr Chintamon D. 
Minister and head of the Univ 
sion—one of the most respecte 
in India, has also had second 
efficacy of parliamentary democra 
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Deshmukh, once India’s Finance 
ersity Grants Commis- © 
d leaders of opinion 
thoughts about the > 
cy. He also blames 


the party system and its attendant ‘isms’ for ‘the slow- 
ness of India’s development. In a recent speech he said: 
‘In my belief it is not necessary, in a theoretical sense, 
that the seats of power must be manned necessarily 
according to the tenets of Western parliamentary 
democracy.’ 

Many other Indian leaders, including Asoka Mehta 
and G. L. Mehta, have been revaluing their attitude 
to parliamentary democracy in under-developed 
countries. And all this re-thinking is going on in a 
country which the West looks upon as an outstanding 
example of how effectively and swiftly the system of 
parliamentary democracy has struck root in Asian soil. 

Critics moulded in the Western democratic tradition 
are very loathe to consider any modification of the 
familiar parliamentary patterns, At the same time, 
however, they require that parliamentary democracy 
should be not an end in itself but only the means by 
which national purposes may be achieved. 

Thus, when Premier Suhrawaddy of Pakistan, 
impressed by the rapid material progress of post-war 
Europe and America, spoke of the need for ‘controlled 
democracy’ there was a howl of protest from these 
stout defenders of democratic integrity. And when 
President Soekarno put out his theory of ‘guided 
pernoniaey there was a world-wide snigger at what 
“was regarded as double-talk. Set parliamentary pat- 
` terns were sacrosanct and woe unto any Party who 

`% dared tamper with them. Yet when, not. long after- 
wards, the control of Pakistan was taken over by a 
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military dictatorship which made no concession at all, 
at that time, to democratic idealism, many of these 
purists became preoccupied exclusively with the 
efficiency of Ayub Khan’s rule. 

The same thing happened in Burma. When Cenel 
Ne Win took over the government his régime began 
to be assessed in functional terms—how effective it was 
when compared to the sterility of the parliamentary 
rule he had replaced. 

Western critics then remarked admiringly on the 
ridding of public life from corruption, on the relative 
cleanliness of the streets of Karachi and Rangoon, on 
the clearing of unsightly shanties, on the general pre- 
valence of law and order, and on the trains running 
on time. Hardly a tear was shed for the parliamentary 
convention that had been torn up without ceremony. 
The ideals of parliamentary democracy had been re- 
placed by the practical doctrine of effectiveness. 

The conflict is similar to that which exists in Fleet 
Street. The popular press of Britain is denounced by 
every intellectual, but it claims that it ‘pays’. It does. 
Everybody agrees that the élite newspapers are excel- 
lent, but very few buy them. They are genteel and 
exclusive in quality. But they do not ‘pay’. 

This is the problem of Asian countries. Does parte 
mentary democracy as practised i in Westminster ‘pay’? 

It is easy enough to take the view that parliamentary » 


Y 


democracy is worth preserving, despite its slowness. It ++ 


might be—but the horror of the situation is that this » 


Preoccupation with systems and forms is preventing 
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economic development to such an extent that the rapid 
and remorseless forces of totalitarianism of the Right or 
the Left are even now destroying the very foundations 
of democratic society. > 

Pakistan, Burma, Thailand and Indonesia have 
already experienced totalitarianism. Ceylon has been 
through three periods of Emergency Rule in three 
years. India and Malaya have maintained the forms, 
but for how much longer? There is a widespread fear 
that democracy in India must succumb to militarism or 
anarchy sooner or later. This lies behind the ques- 
tion that is on everyone’s lips in Asia—‘After Nehru, 
what?’ 

For the Brown Sahibs this question has none of the 
sentimentalism which it might suggest to the alien 
observer. India is, without doubt, the most powerfully 
influential country in South and South East Asia. The 
political independence of almost every Asian nation is 
the direct or indirect result of the efforts of the Indian 
national leaders of the first half of this century. Africa, ` 
too, owes its pattern of resurgence to the brave and 
sweeping designs etched in history by the work of 
Indians like Gandhi, Tilak, Motilal Nehru, Jawaharlal 
Nehru, Vallabhai Patel, Rajendra Prasad, Rabin- 
dranath Tagore, C. Rajagopalachariar, ‘Lala Lajpat 
Rai, the Ali brothers—Mohamed and Shaukat, 
Maulana Kulam Azad, Jayaprakash Narayan, the 
Boses and a hundred other leaders who worked Heroic- 
ally for freedom. a 

What happens in India today generally happens in 
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varying forms and degrees in other Asian countries 
tomorrow or the day after. 

‘After Nehru, what?’ is therefore no academic ques- 
tion. The future of Asia is involved in the answer. 
Re-stated in a more explicit way, the great Asian 
problem is this: how shall the Brown Sahibs who 
govern the economically under-developed countries of 
Asia, organise themselves to provide higher standards 
of living for their peoples, effectively and rapidly 
without turning to authoritarian methods? Can they 


achieve this by democratic methods fast enough, and 


solidly enough, to withstand the massive weight of 
totalitarian China’s numerical, economic and ideolo- 
gical pressure? 
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gap. Lightly written though it is, its 
intention is serious. Mr Vittachi is 
happy to make people laugh; he does 
not in the least mind making them 
angry; but chiefly he is concerned 
with making them think. 

Tarzie Vittachi, who in 1959 was 
awarded the Ramon Magsaysay 
Prize for his book Emergency +58: 
the Ceylon Race Riots, and for ‘con- 
scientious editorship’, was for a long 
time Editor in Chief of the Ceylon 
Observer. There is now no freedom 
of the press in Ceylon. Mr Vittachi 
has therefore left his native country, 
has settled his family in Malaya, and 
travels constantly about Asia on be- 
half of the International Press 
Institute, organising the Institute's 
highly praised campaign to train 
Asian journalists to a high awareness 
of their responsibilities. A man well- 
known both for his integrity and his 
wit, he is perfectly qualified by 
temperament, training and oppor- 
tunity to write the first critical sur- 
vey of the Brown Sahib. 


THE MIDDLE PASSAGE 
V. S. Naipaul 


V. S. Naipaul wrote this account of the Caribbean region 
today after a recent journey to Trinidad, British Guiana, 
Surinam, Martinique and Jamaica. Variously though 
these places have developed, he traces many of their 
characteristics to their common origin as colonial 
„societies based on slave labour—'The Middle Passage’ 
was the name given to slave-carrying voyages from 
Africa to the West Indies. Mr Naipaul’s observant and 
` ironic eye, and his novelist’s appreciation of character, 
make this a thoroughly entertaining book: in its own 
Way another ‘Caribbean masterpiece,’ as Colin MacInnes 
said of Mr Naipaul's latest novel, A House for Mr 
Biswas. 25s 


IF THIS BE TREASON 


Helen Joseph 


With a Foreword by Chief Albert Luthuli, winner of the 
Nobel Prize 


Mrs Joseph, an Englishwoman who was Accused Num- 
ber Two in the South African Treason Trial, gives a 
deeply moving account of her experiences during the 
trial and when she was imprisoned under emergency 
regulations after the Sharpeville massacre. Her generous 
devotion to the cause of freedom and humanity in South 
Africa, her humorous and commonsensical approach to 
hardships endured, and her quick eye for detail, combine 
to make this an unusually attractive book, as well as a 
very important one. 18s 
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